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THE VIRGIN’S WREATH. 


I AM a maiden sad and lonely. 
Courted I was by a squire’s son, 

Early and late he waited only 
Until my innocent heart he won. 


Easterly winds why do they whistle, 
And tear the green leaves from the tree, 
And shred and strew the heads of thistle ? 
All flowers are bent and broke like me. 


O hearken to the cocks a-crowing, 
The daylight pale will soon appear, 
But in my grave I’m nothing knowing 

If it be day or darkness drear. 


A garland bind with silver laces, 
Of rosemary and camomile, 

Of mint and rue and water-cresses, 
And hang it in the church’s aisle. 


O when my love o’ Sunday morning 
Doth come and worship in his pew, 
He’ll think of me with thoughts unscorn- 
ing, 
That he was false and I was true, 


How happy the son is of Dima ; no sorrow 
For him is designed, 
He is having, this hour, round his own Kill 
in Durrow 
The wish of his mind. 


The sound of the wind in the elms, like the 
strings of 
A harp being played, 
The note of the blackbird that claps with 
the wings of 
Delight in the glade. 


With him in Ros-Grencha the cattle are 
lowing 
At earliest dawn, 
On the brink of the summer the pigeons 
are cooing 
And doves in the lawn. 


Three things am I leaving behind me, the 
very 
Most dear that I know, 
Tir-Ludach I’m leaving, and Durrow, and 
Derry, 
Alas, I must go! 


Yet my visit and feasting with Comgall 
have eased me 
At Cainneach’s right hand, 
And all but thy government Erin has 
pleased me, 
Thou waterfall land. 


Irish Song Book. COLUMKILLE, 





WILD FLOWERS. 


Ou, beautiful blossoms, pure and sweet, 
Agleam with dew from the country ways, 
To me, at work in a city street, 
You bring fair visions of bygone days — 
lad days, when I hid in a mist of green 
To watch spring’s delicate buds unfold ; 
And all the riches I cared to glean 
Were daisy silver and buttercup gold. 


’Tis true you come of a lowly race, 
Nursed by the sunshine, fed by the 
showers ; 
And yet you are heirs to a nameless grace 
Which I fail to find in my hothouse 
flowers ; 
And you breathe on me with your honeyed 
lips, 
Till in thought I stand on the wind- 
swept fells, 
Where the brown bees hum o’er the ferny 
dips, 
Or ring faint peals on the heather bells. 


I close my eyes on the crowded street, 
I shut my ears to the city’s roar, 
And am out in the open with flying feet — 
Off, off to your emerald haunts once 
more ! 
But the harsh wheels grate on the stones 
below, 

And a sparrow chirps at the murky pane, 
And my bright dreams fade in an overflow 
Of passionate longing and tender pain. 
Chambers’ Journal. E. MATHESON. 


AT THE LAST. 


Ir is thy wife! O, husband, let me in! 
I am aweary, and the way was hard ; 
The snow was deep, the way was hard to 
win ; 
I fell before thy gate against me barr’d. 
O let me in ! it is thy weary wife, 
Hitherward following with wounded feet, 
To find thee here, and lose the pain of life. 
Excepting this my bitter had no sweet, 
And my despair no hope, when thou wert 
past, 
O, love, from out my darkness to thy light. 
And now for me, for me, the dawn at last ! 
For me the rapture of the end of night ! 
Downfall’n my husband’s silent house be- 
fore, 
He hears me not—then Death undo the 
door. 
Mary BROTHERTON. 
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From Temple Bar, 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

HOWEVER we may account for the 
unpopularity of Landor’s writings, and 
it is no very difficult matter to do this, 
it has always seemed to us strange that 
the public have shown so little interest 
in Landor, the man. There is a com- 
mon complaint against the biographies 
of men of letters that they are, with 
few exceptions, insufferably dull read- 
ing. And the cause of this is not far 
to seck. If an author has put the best 
of himself into his books, he has, as a 
rule, left his biographer little to tell. 
All his adventures have probably been, 
like the Vicar of Waketield’s by the 
fireside, all his migrations from the 
blue bed to the brown. No such com- 
plaint, however, can be made against 
the biography of Walter Savage Lan- 
dor. The most exacting reader must 
admit that Mr. Forster had a very good 
story to tell—although he may with 
justice complain of the lumbering way 
in which that pompous gentleman told 
it. Mr. Sidney Colvin has told the 
story more briefly, but more brightly, 
and with a tighter critical grasp, in his 
little volume of the “English Men of 
Letters’ series. Few men —few men 
of letters, certainly—have been so 
happily cireumstanced as Landor ; few 
have done more to make shipwreck of 
their lives, and to bring disaster on all 
with whom they were connected. 

“IT never did a single wise thing,” 
are his own words, “in the whole 
course of my existence, although I 
have written many which have been 
thought such.”’ 

On the surface, Landor’s character 
appears an odd mixture of opposing, 
and even mutually destructive, ele- 
ments. A man of strong aristocratic 
sympathies, he had an unbounded 
hatred of tyranny and oppression in 
any form; a lover of peace and quiet 
meditation, his entire career was a 
series of contests ; to a nature of such 
rare gentleness that he never plucked 
a flower, nor took a bird’s nest, nor, 
after once finding a wounded bird, ever 
used his gun for sport, was joined an 
impetuosity and uncurbed vehemence 





that openly advocated tyrannicide, and 
could scarcely be restrained from chal- 
lenging Lord John Russell for some 
fancied slight to a remote, and perhaps 
doubtful, ancestor. No man ever ex- 
pressed greater confidence in himself, 
or had a profounder belief in the power 
and durability of his own work, yet, 
because a publisher refused to print 
*¢ Count Julian,’’ he burned the manu- 
script of another tragedy he had iu 
hand, and declared his intention to 
abandon poetry forever. <A professed 
follower of Epicurus, his whole life 
was destructive of happiness and 
peace. His temperament was too strong 
for his philosophy. He was removed 
from Rugby to save expulsion, was 
rusticated at Oxford, had quarrelled 
with his father, and turned his back on 
the paternal home ‘“ forever,’’ before 
he had reached the age of twenty. Yet 
he was capable of great tenderness of 
feeling and of firm friendship. The 
two years that elapsed between the 
Rugby episode and his residence at 
Trinity College, Oxford, were passed 
in the house of Dr. Langley, of Ash- 
bourne, between whom and his hot- 
headed pupil there sprang up a devoted 
attachment. Landor referred to this 
in after years in the most affectionate 
spirit. In the conversation of Izaak 
Walton, Cotton, and Oldways, Walton 
says of ‘*the good parson of Ash- 
bourne,’? whom Landor informs the 
reader, in a note, is the Dr. Langley of 
his school-days: ‘‘ He wants nothing, 
yet he keeps the grammar-school, and 
is ready to receive, as private tutor, 
any young gentleman in preparation 
for Oxford or Cambridge ; but only 
one. They live like princes, converse 
like friends, and part like lovers.” 
Some good friends attempted a rec- 
onciliation with his family, and ar- 
rangements were ultimately made by 
which he received an allowance of 
£150 a year, with freedom to do as he 
pleased. The next three years were 
passed in reading, writing poetry, and 
making love, among the Welsh hills. 
Some experiments in journalism were 
made in London, chiefly at the instiga- 
tion of the celébrated Dr. Parr, with 
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whom acquaintance had been made ; 
but Landor never had any serious 
thought of entering any of the profes- 
sions, and this, more than any other, 
would have been peculiarly distasteful 
tohim. On his father’s death he suc- 
ceeded to a good property. His next 
experiment was of a military character. 
Roused to enthusiasm by the Spanish 
resistance to Napoleon, Landor started 
off to Spain, and proclaimed that he 
would equip at his own cost, and ac- 
company to the field, a thousand volun- 
teers. He did so, and while on the 
march with men to join Blake’s army, 
took occasion to quarrel with the En- 
glish envoy, Stuart. He saw no fight- 
ing, and after the Convention of Cintra 
was signed, came home as filled -with 
disgust as he had previously been with 
enthusiasm. In 1809 he bought the 
ruined priory and estate of Llanthouy, 
having disposed of other property to 
assist him in the purchase. Here he 
proposed to live the life of a country 
gentleman. The building of a new 
mansion was commenced; the old 
ruins were to be reverently restored. 
‘Gangs of men were soon at work mak- 
ing roads and bridle paths through the 
valley. Agriculture was to be raised to 
a high standard, sheep were imported 
from Segovia, and the surrounding 
country was to be made lovelier with 
plantations of Landor’s favorite tree, 
the cedar of Lebanon. That he ought 
to live within the limits of his income 
was a notion that never occurred to 
Landor. While all this was going on, 
it chanced that he met a young lady at 
a ball in Bath, and as soon as he set 
eyes on her, exclaimed : ‘* By heaven ! 
that’s the prettiest girl in the room ; 
V’ll marry her.’?’ And marry her he 
did. Such was the precipitate action 
of the man who could philosophize on 
marriage thus : — 


Death itself to the reflecting mind is less 
serious than marriage. The elder plant is 
cut down that the younger may have room 
to flourish : a few tears drop into the loos- 
ened soil, and buds and blossoms spring 
over it. Death is not even a blow, is not 
even a pulsation ; it is a pause. But mar- 
riage unrolls the awful lot of numberless 





generations. Health, genius, honor, are 
the words inscribed on some ; on others are 
disease, fatuity, and infamy. 

The wife was many years younger 
than her husband, and the marriage 
proved anything but a happy one. For 
a little while, however, all went well. 
The young couple entertained guests at 
Llanthony, the first to come being 
Southey and his wife. Landor wrote a 
great deal of Latin verse, and published 
a volume of English poetry. Mean- 
time, trouble was brewing among his 
tenants and neighbors. ‘The earth 
contains no race of human beings so 
totally vile and worthless as_ the 
Welsh,”’ he writes, with characteristic 
vehemence. His chief trouble was 
caused by an English tenant, who had 
made use of Southey’s name as an in- 
troduction ; a man who knew abso- 
lutely nothing of farming, and who 
leagued himself with the Welshmen to 
annoy and defraud their eccentric land- 
lord. His rents were not paid, his 
game was poached, his cedar planta- 
tions were damaged, and, in a little 
while, he found himself involved in 
innumerable lawsuits. A local attor- 
ney who had made himself peculiarly 
obnoxious he publicly thrashed, and the 
man brought a criminal action against 
him. In the course of a few years he 
had sunk a fortune in his Llanthony 
property, and, when at last his suit for 
the recovery of two thousand pounds 
from the defaulting Englishman was 
decided in his favor, he was, finan- 
cially, a ruined man. He determined 
to go abroad. His personal property 
was realized, and the Llanthony estate 
vested in trustees. His mother’s life- 
charge entitled her to the position of 
chief creditor, and under her manage- 
ment the estate became more prosper- 
ous, and was made to yield Landor an 
income of something like sixteen hun- 
dred pounds a year. He desired to go 
to France ; his wife disliked the plan, 
and objected. A quarrel ensued, dur- 
ing the process of which she taunted 
him, in the presence of her sister, with 
the disparity of their years, with the 
result that next morning Landor set 
sail for France in an oyster boat, alone. 
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He believed they were parted forever, 
and proposed to reserve for himself 
1601. a year, and make over all the rest 
of his income to his wife. In a little 
while, hearing that she had been very 
ill since their parting, and had suffered 
much on account of it, we find him 
writing her an affectionate letter; a 
reconciliation was effected, and she 
shortly joined her husband at Tours. 
In September, 1815, they set out for 
Italy, and settled down for three years 
at Como. Here he passed a quiet 
time, making but few acquaintances, 
and seeing no friends, except Southey, 
who came for a short visit in the sum- 
mer of 1817. In 1818 his stay was 
brought to an abrupt close. An Italian 
poet, named Monti, had _ published 
some verses on England, which roused 
Landor’s ire, aud he printed some scur- 
rilous Latin verses on Monti. Monti 
summoned him for libel. Landor 
thereupon wrote to threaten the magis- 
trate with a thrashing, and for this was 
ordered to quit the country. He re- 
tired at his leisure, and established 
himself at Pisa, which became his 
home for the next three years. We 
cannot wonder that the Italians failed 
to understand this imperious and ec- 
centric Englishman. Strange stories 
about him were current among the 
people. He was believed to have chal- 
lenged the secretary of legation for 
whistling in the street when Mrs. Lan- 
dor passed ; to have walked up to the 
judges in a court of justice, with a bag 
of dollars in his hand, asking how 
much was necessary to obtain him a 
favorable verdict ; to have thrown his 
cook out of window, for neglect of a 
dinner, and while the man jay moaning 
on the ground with a broken limb, thrust 
his head out with the exclamation, 
“Good God, I forgot the violets ! ”’ 

At this time Landor was forty-six 
years of age, and as yet had produced 
none of the work which is most char- 
acteristic of his genius, and on which 
his fame as an English classic must 
rest. He had published ‘ Gebir,”’ a 
narrative poem in blank verse ; ‘‘ Count 
Julian, a Tragedy,” afterwards more 
correctly described as a series of dra- 





matic scenes ; one or two volumes of 
minor poems; some Latin verses, of 
interest to none but scholars; aud a 
‘Commentary on the Memoirs of Mr. 
Fox,”’ a book described by those who 
have seen it as a masterly perform- 
ance, but withdrawn from circulation 
almost as soon as published. 

Landor’s title to notice, up to this 
date, was that he had been one of the 
leaders in the new movement of En- 
glish poetry —the movement identified 
with the names of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. ‘ Gebir” appeared in the 
same year as the ‘ Lyrical Ballads,” 
and to any one able to read the signs 
of the times, bore as unmistakable evi- 
dence as they did that a new era of 
English poetry was at hand. Landor 
had gone back to the old masters of 
harmony, and had imbibed much of 
their music. Few people, nowadays, 
have read a line of the verse which 
was in fashion at the end of the last 
century, and the beginning of this, so 
we need make no apology for quoting a 
passage from Hayley’s ‘‘ Triumphs of 
Temper,” by way of specimen — and 
no unfavorable specimen — of the kind 
of thing that did duty for poetry in 
those days. A young lady, named 
Serena, has completed her toilet, and — 


Now in full charms descends the finished 
fair, 

For now the morning banquet claims her 
care ; 

Already at the board with viands piled, 

Her sire impatient sits and chides his tardy 
child. 

On his imperial lips rude hunger reigns, 

And keener politics usurp his brains : 

But when her love-inspiring voice he hears, 

When the soft magic of her smile appears, 

In that glad moment he at once forgets 

His empty stomach, and the nation’s 
debts : 

He bends to nature’s more divine controul, 

And only feels the father in his soul. 

Quick to his hand behold her now present 

The Indian liquor of celestial scent ! 

Not with more grace the nectar’d cup is 
given 

By rose-lipp’d Hebe to the Lord of heaven. 

While her fair hands a fresh libation pour, 

Fashion’s loud thunder shakes the sound- 
ing door, 
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The light Serena to the window springs, 
On curiosity’s amusive wings. 

And soon. We may have some sym- 
pathy for Mr. Hayley, and more for 
his readers, when, after writing four 
cantos of this stuff, he exclaims, at the 
commencement of the fifth : — 


Why art thou fled, O bless’d poetic time ! 
When fancy wrought the miracles of 
rhyme ? 


A poetic time was coming, though 
Hayley knew it not, and Landor’s 
‘** Gebir”’ was one among the first signs 
to herald the new birth. It is a poem 
in seven books, far from faultless, for 
the story is feeble, the transitions are 
abrupt, and the charge of obscurity, 
often made against Landor’s writing, 
must be admitted here ; but its style is 
lofty and harmonious, it contains in- 
numerable fine, sonorous lines, and 
some pictures drawn with great deli- 
cacy and power. The sea-shell lines 
have been so frequently cited, as 
though they were the only good ones 
Landor ever wrote, that we forbear to 
quote them. Take instead the picture 
of Charoba’s bath. Mr. Alma-Tadema 
should paint it. 

A bath of purest marble, purest wave, 

On its fair surface bore its pavement high : 

Arabian gold enchased the crystal roof, 

With fluttering boys adorned and girls un- 
robed ; 

These, when you touch the quiet water, 
start 

From their aérial arch, and pant 

Entangled mid each other’s flowery wreaths, 

And each pursuing is in turn pursued. 

Here came at last, as ever wont at morn, 

Charoba : long she lingered on the brink, 

Often she sighed, and, naked as she was, 

Sate down, and leaning on the couch’s 
edge, 

On the soft inward pillow of her arm 

Rested her burning cheek : she moved her 
eyes ; 

She blusht ; and blushing plunged into the 
wave. 


To any one but the British matron, this 
must appear a very charming picture, 
drawn with all the grace and simplicity 
of Greek art. “ Gebir’’ descends to 
the infernal regions, and the lines de- 
scribing his approach thereto are finer 
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than anything in English poetry since 
Milton : 
A roar confused 
Rose from a river rolling in its bed, 
Not rapid, that would rouse the wretched 
souls ; 

Not calmly, that would lull them to repose. 
But with dull weary lapses it upheaved 
Billows of bale, heard low, yet heard afar. 

And so is the witch’s call to Dalica, 
as she crosses the desert sands towards 
the ruined city of Masar. 


Begone, nor tarry longer, or ere morn 

The cormorant in his solitary haunt 

Of insulated rock or sounding cove 

Stands on thy bleached bones and screams 
for prey ! 

But we must not linger over Lan- 
dor’s poetry. Despite all its high qual- 
ities, it has not been, and is never 
likely to be, popular. The statuesque 
grace, definiteness of outline, and se- 
vere simplicity of presentment, which 
are the characteristics of classic or pure 
art, will never have that fascination for 
the mass of readers which is exercised 
by the vague suggestiveness, the mys- 
terious magic, the accumulated wealth 
of adornment and color, as of clouds 
that gather round the setting sun, 
which are the characteristics of Ro- 
mantic art. 

Such, then, was Landor’s work up to 
the end of 1820. The next eight years 
were passed in or near Florence, and 
during the whole of that time he 
was busily employed in writing his 
‘¢ Imaginary Conversations.’’ In this 
form of composition he had at last dis- 
covered a vehicle admirably adapted to 
his genius. The idea of writing dia- 
logues was not altogether new to him. 
Twenty years earlier he had offered a 
dialogue between Burke and Grenville 
to the Morning Chronicle ; it was not 
accepted, and from that time to this he 
does not appear to have repeated the 
experiment. Now, with characteristic 
impetuosity, he turned all his energy 
into this direction, and early in 1822 
had completed fifteen ‘* Conversations.” 
These he sent off to Longmans’ for 
publication. Some unaccountable delay 
in the delivery of the parcel caused 
him dire anxiety. He jumped to the 
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conclusion that it was lost, burnt what 
he had since written, took to his bed, 
called himself a dead man, and, assert- 
ing his freedom to speak unreservedly 
of a dead man’s work, declared that 
‘*‘ those conversations contained as for- 
cible writing as exists on earth. He 
had regained his composure, and was 
busy writing fresh dialogues, before 
the missing manuscript arrived at its 
destination, and the fact that Long- 
mans’ declined to publish it had then 
little effect on him. His friend Julius 
Hare took all the troublesome business 
off his hands, and finally arranged for 
its publication with Messrs. Taylor and 
Hessey. The book made some little 
stir among the critics, and was noticed 
at length by the Edinburgh the Quar- 
terly, and the London reviews ; the 
public received it with indifference. 
What Landor valued far more than 
popularity, however, was the praise of 
men like Southey and Wordsworth, 
and this was given ungrudgingly. The 
subjects treated in these conversations 
are of various kinds, and the interloc- 
utors are of all ages and countries. 
There is no connection between the 
dialogues other than the boards be- 
tween which they are bound, and there 
is slight pretence, if any, that the 
opinions expressed were really those of 
the persons to whom they are attrib- 
uted. Landor does, indeed, stipulate 
that no opinion is to be taken as his 
own unless expressed in his name ; but 
it is evident, on the face of it, that 
Cicero and Horne Tooke, Pericles and 
Roger Ascham, Sir Philip Sidney and 
Demosthenes, are only so many mouth- 
pieces for the writer’s own thoughts on 
poetry, morality, eloquence, spelling, 
literature, life, and death. 

Whatever may have been thought of 
the opinions of the book, one thing 
ought to have been evident; a new 
prose writer of the first magnitude had 
arisen in the literary firmament. So 
copious a stream of faultless English, 
of high and sustained eloquence, carry- 
ing along in its stately flow, weighty 
and dignified judgments on men and 
things in general, was not to be 
matched by any living writer. Here, 





too, was a man who came forward with 
none of the assumed humility and diffi- 
dence of the ordinary scribe, but who 
spoke with a voice of authority, calmly 
demanding the acknowledgment of his 
place among those who are not for an 
age, but for all time. ‘‘ What I write,” 
he says, “‘is not written on slate, and 
no finger, not of Time himself, who 
dips it in the clouds of years, can efface 
it.’ The writing of more dialogues 
proceeded rapidly, and before 1829 he 
had published five volumes, containing 
about eighty ‘‘ conversations,’ com- 
prising all those that were given to the 
public before the first collected edition 
of his works, which appeared in 1846. 
Landor professed to expect no popu- 
larity for any of his writings. With 
the sublime egotism of Bacon, he left 
his fame to the next age, and among 
his contemporaries courted only “fit 
audience, though few.’’? What he had 
written he believed to be durable as 
marble, but he thought it above the 
reach of the vulgar mind —the vulgar 
mind being with him a very compre- 
hensive term, including all but some 
thirty minds in each generation. “I 
shall dine late,” he says; ‘but the 
dining-room will be well lighted, the 
guests few and select.”” In regard to 
this, as in most things, however, he 
was not free from inconsistency, and 
we may reasonably suspect him of 
cherishing some hopes in another direc- 
tion. Time after time, heedless of re- 
peated experience, he had publicly 
devoted the (purely imaginary) profits 
of a publication to some charitable pur- 
pose ; and, after the appearance of 
‘“‘Gebir,’”? he confessed that even if 
foolish man had cared for the poem, he 
would have persevered in a_ poetic 
career, seeing that “ there is something 
of summer in the hum of insects.” 
Professor Dowden sums up Landor’s 
position with the remark that ‘he had 
no great authentic word of the Lord to 
utter,” and we must admit this to be 
true. He was an Epicurean ; holding, 
indeed, that abstinence from low pleas- 
ures is the only means of meriting or 
of obtaining the higher, but quite con- 
tent to take his share of the goods the 
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gods provide us, without troubling his 
mind overmuch about things beyond. 
He was never bowed down by ‘the 
heavy and the weary weight of all this 
unintelligible world ;” like Goethe, he 
believed the mystery of existence to be 
insoluble, but, unlike Goethe, he did 
not think man was nevertheless bound 
to attempt it, so that he may know how 
to keep within the limits of the know- 
able. He held it to be the proper 
business of religion and philosophy to 
promote human happiness, and leave 
obscurer problems alone. Thus Diog- 
enes is made to reply to Plato : — 


I meddle not at present with infinity or 
eternity ; when I can comprehend them, I 
will talk about them. You metaphysicians 
kill the flower-bearing and fruit-bearing 
glebe with delving, and turning over, and 
sifting, and never bring up any solid and 
malleable mass from the dark profundity in 
which you labor. The intellectual world, 
like the physical, is inapplicable to profit 
and cultivation a little way below the sur- 
face. 

And again : — 

This is philosophy, to make remote 
things tangible, common things exten- 
sively useful, useful things extensively 
common, and to leave the least necessary 
for the last. Truth is not reasonably the 
main and ultimate object of philosophy ; 
philosophy should seek truth merely as the 
means of acquiring and propagating happi- 
ness. 


Man} of the dialogues deal with 
politics, but beyond an ardent love of 
liberty, and a hatred of all forms of 
despotism, there is nothing in Landor’s 
political creed deserving of notice. 
He was a hero-worshipper, and his 
heroes were mostly those of the an- 
cient world. Democracy he detested, 
and the needs and conditions of mod- 
ern political societies his mind failed to 
grasp. Consecutive reasoning of any 
kind he was incapable of; his power 
and charm lie in the abundance of his 
great but isolated thoughts, and the 
noble aspirations with which his heart 
was filled, expressed as these always 
are in language of unrivalled delicacy 
and force. No writing is more quot- 
able than Landor’s, yet, strange to say, 





no writer is so seldom quoted. The 
reader continually comes across sen- 
tences like the following, arising natu- 
rally and with no appearance of effort, 
in the course of a conversation. 


Those who are quite satisfied, sit still 
and do nothing ; those who are not quite 
satisfied, are the sole benefactors of the 
world. 


There is no funeral so sad to follow as 
the funeral of our own youth, which we 
have been pampering with fond desires, 
ambitious hopes, and all the bright berries 
that hang in poisonous clusters over the 
path of life. 


The noble mansion is most distinguished 
by the beautiful images it retains of beings 
passed away : and so is the noble mind. 


How many who have abandoned for pub- 
lic life the studies of poetry and philosophy, 
may be compared to brooks and rivers, 
which in the beginning of their course have 
assuaged our thirst, and have invited us to 
tranquillity by their bright resemblance of 
it, and which afterwards partake the nature 
of that vast body whereinto they run, its 
dreariness, its bitterness, its foam, its 
storms, its everlasting noise and commo- 
tion. 

The sweetest souls, like the sweetest 
flowers, soon canker in cities, and no 
purity is rarer than the purity of delight. 

We may enjoy the present while we are 
insensible of infirmity and decay : but the 
present, like a note in music, is nothing 
but as it appertains to what is past and 
what is to come. There are no fields of 
amaranth on this side of the grave : there 
are no voices, O Rhodopé, that are not 
soon made mute however tuneful : there is 
no name, with whatever emphasis of pas- 
sionate love repeated, of which the echo is 
not faint at last. 

The dramatic quality of Landor’s 
dialogues is very unequal. In some 
cases nothing would be lost to the 
reader if any other name were substi- 
tuted for that of the supposed speaker, 
while in many we are conscious of 
nothing but the strident tones of the 
irascible and dogmatic author himself. 
But some exhibit a very high degree of 
power. The scene between Henry 
VIII. and his discarded wife, Anne 
Boleyn; the conversation between 
Essex and Spenser; the charming 
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dialogue of Tancredi and Constantia, 
and that between Leofric and Godiva, 
to name no others, show the true dra- 
matic artist at his best, and are instinct 
with beauty and pathos. 

Landor’s most obvious defects, as 
shown in the characters of his ‘‘ Con- 
versations,’’ are want of humor, inca- 
pacity for sustained reasoning, and 
inability to tell a good story. His at- 
tempts at the humorous and at story- 
telling are certainly productive of 
laughter, but we laugh at, and not with, 
him. 

Landor’s residence in the Palazzo 
Medici was brought to a close in char- 
acteristic fashion. His friend Mr. 
Kirkup writes the following account of 
it to Mr. Forster. 


I remember one day, when he lived in 
the Medici Palace, he wrote to the marquis 
and accused him of having seduced away 
his coachman. The marquis, I should tell 
you, enjoyed no very good name, and this 
exasperated Landor the more. 
dor was sitting in the drawing-room the 
day after, where I and some others were, 
when the marquis came strutting in with- 
out removing his hat. But he had scarcely 
advanced three steps from the door when 
Landor walked up to him and quickly 
knocked his hat off, then took him by the 
arm and turned him out. You should 
have heard Landor’s shout of laughter at 
his own anger when it was all over, inex- 
tinguishable laughter which none of us 
could resist. Immediately after he sent 
the marquis warning by the hands of a 
policeman, which is reckoned an affront, 
and quitted his house at the end of the 
year. 


A fresh house was found for him, 
and dialogue-writing and picture-buy- 
ing proceeded as before. Visitors were 
fairly plentiful in these days. His 
chief associates were Mr. Kirkup and 
Charles Armitage Brown, the friend of 
Keats, who both lived in Florence. 
Hither also came Francis Hare, Hogg, 
Leigh Hunt, and Hazlitt, and his good 
friends Lord and Lady Blessington, 
with Count D’Orsay. From Mr. Ablet, 
a Welsh gentleman of fortune, who 
visited him about this time, Landor 
subsequently received a_ substantial 
proof of friendship. He was looking 
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about him for a new house, and Mr. 
Ablet insisted on advancing the money 
for him to buy the Villa Gherardesca, 
a fine house, with splendid grounds, 
which stood on a height just below 
Fiesole, a spot made famous by Lan- 
dor’s favorite author Boccaccio. Here 
he surrounded himself with a cloud 
of pictures, some good, some worthless. 
He had conceived a great admiration 
for the pre-Raphaelite masters who 
are now so fashionable, but his judg- 
ment was far from infallible, and the 
Florentine picture-dealers did not scru- 
ple to take advantage of him. The 
year 1833 brought Lord Houghton 
(then Mr. Monckton Milnes) to stay 
some weeks at the Villa Gherardesca ; 
and he has drawn a very charming 
picture of the old lion, of his stately 
and agreeable presence, his compli- 
meutary old-world manners, of his 
elegant though simple hospitality, of 
his ‘‘conversation so affluent, ani- 


Mrs. Lan-| mated, and colored, so rich in knowl- 


edge and illustration, so gay and yet 
so weighty—such bitter irony and 
such lofty praise, uttered with a voice 
fibrous in all its tones, whether gentle 
or fierce’? —and of his laughter ‘so 
pantomimic, yet so genial, rising out 
of a momentary silence into peals so 
cumulative and sonorous, that all con- 
tradiction and possible affront were 
merged forever.”” Emerson also came, 
and found him noble and courteous, 
the most patient and gentle of hosts. 
His literary activity never flagged. 
In 1834 appeared the *‘ Examination of 
Shakespeare,” of which Charles Lamb 
said there were only two men who 
could have written it—he who did 
write it, or he on whom it was written. 
We find it difficult to believe that 
Lamb was serious when he said this, 
for the ‘*‘ Examination ’’ appears to us 
as disappointing a failure as ever was 
penned. The difficulties of the subject 
were enormous, and Landor’s powers 
were not of the kind to successfully 
cope with them. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
must have had the “‘ Examination ” in 
his mind, when he confessed that 
Landor often bored him. Its wit is so 
cumbrous, its humor — to put it mildly 
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—so un-Shakespearian, and its story so 
feeble, that no number of fine sayings 
and harmonious periods avail to make 
it anything but a weariness and vexa- 
tion of spirit to the reader. 

‘“‘Pericles and Aspasia,’? his next 
book, was a happier effort. 


Through the trumpet of a child of Rome 
Rang the pure music of the flutes of Greece. 


Tt is impossible, in our limited space, 
to give any idea of the book. Suffice 
it to say that Landor is here at his 
best. Nowhere is the beauty of his 
style more manifest, nowhere are the 
richness and compass of his mind more 
abundantly displayed, than in_ this 
store-house of noble thoughts and 
splendid iliustrations. Yet his pub- 
lisher lost money by it, as he did, also, 
by the ‘* Pentameron,”’ which appeared 
in the following year. Here again 
Landor reached his high-water mark. 
We can imagine no greater treat, for 
one even slightly familiar with Italian 
literature, who loves Petrarch and Boc- 
caccio, and can forgive some hard 
sayings against Dante, than to lie a 
whole summer’s day, under some 
shady tree, with the ‘‘ Pentameron”’ 
for his only companion. 

The year that saw the publication of 
the ‘“*Pentameron”’ witnessed Lan- 
dor’s banishment from his home and 
from Italy. Discord had been growing 
in his household. The little rift within 
the lute had been gradually widening, 
and now the music ceased altogether. 
One can readily believe that Landor 
was no easy man to live with ; and so 
far as we can gather, his wife never 
made any but the feeblest attempts to 
keep matters smooth and pleasant. 
The immediate cause of the disruption 
appears to have been Mrs. Landor’s re- 
peated remonstrances with her hus- 
band in the presence of their children. 
This, to a temperament like Landor’s 
was intolerable, and he conceived it to 
be as demoralizing to the children as it 
was humiliating to himself. In the 
spring of 1835, therefore, he parted 
with them all, and travelled slowly to 
England. After a short time spent in 
visiting his friends, in various parts of 





the country, he made over the bulk of 
his fortune to his wife and children, 
reserving £400 a year for himself, and 
settled down at Bath. 

At Bath, Landor soon became a con- 
spicuous figure. Somebody had given 
him a pretty Pomeranian dog, and 
many people still remember the vener- 
able and stately but ill-dressed old gen- 
tleman, with his Olympian laughter, 
who was daily to be seen walking 
about the neighborhood of that pleas- 
ant place, with the little companion 
that perpetually barked and gambolled 
about him. His literary activity con- 
tinued unimpaired, as the ‘“ Hellen- 
ics,’ additional ‘* Dialogues,’’ ‘* Last 
Fruits,”’ and “‘ Dry Sticks,” sufficiently 
attest. He still bought pictures, and 
the picture-dealers of Bath proved no 
whit more scrupulous than those of 
Florence. It seemed that the autumn 
of this stormy life was destined to pass 
in retirement and peace. Landor’s 
habit was to breakfast at nine, write 
or meditate till noon, and dine at two, 
alone or with a single friend. He 
always had a hatred of dinner parties. 
He makes Epicurus, in one of the 
** Dialogues,”’ say : — 

Dinner is a less gratification to me than 
tomany. I dine alone, to avoid the noise, 
the heat, and the intermixture both of 
odors and of occupations. I cannot bear 
the indecency of speaking with a mouth in 
which there is food. I careen my body 
(since it is always in want of repair) in as 
unobstructed a space as I can, and I lie 
down and sleep when the work is over. 


The evening, after a frugal tea, he 
devoted to reading. For twenty years 
this was the round of his daily life ; 
varied by an occasional run to London, 
or a visit from his friends Dickens and 
Forster. Old friends were dying 
around him, one by one, Southey, 
Francis Hare, Ablet ; and he had to 
supply their place, so far as might be, 
with those of a generation younger 
than his own. ‘* When death calls 
me,”’ said the old man, looking calmly 
to the end, ‘‘ he shall find me ready.” 
On his seventy-fifth birthday he pro- 
duced the following quatrain, and read 
it aloud before breakfast : — 
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I strove with none, for none was worth my 
strife, 
Nature I loved, and next to nature, art ; 
I warmed both hands before the fire of 
life ; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 


A year or two before this a dialogue 
of his, between Alfieri and Metastasio, 
appeared in Fraser, on which Carlyle 
wrote to Mr. Forster: ‘“‘ Do you think 
the grand old Pagan wrote that piece 
just now ? The sound of it is like the 
ring of Roman swords on the helmets 
of barbarians! The unsubduable old 
Roman ! ” 

But the peaceful life at Bath was 
doomed to an abrupt and melancholy 
end. Landor had somehow been 
dragged into a quarrel between two 
ladies, both of whom had been very 
kind and attentive to the old man, un- 
til the elder of the two made calumni- 
ous insinuations respecting the other’s 
intimacy with him. The old fierce 
spirit flamed out, he sent libellous let- 
ters to the lady’s husband, and ful- 
minated his wrath both in writing and 
in print. Legal proceedings were in- 
stituted, and resulted in a verdict of 
1,0007. damages against Landor. Be- 
fore the trial came on he had a stroke 
of paralysis, and hung between life and 
death for some weeks. But the “ un- 
subduable old Roman ”’ recovered, and, 
acting on the advice of his friends, sold 
his personal property, made over his 
real estate to his eldest son, and re- 
turned to Fiesole, which he had left 
twenty-three years before. Some of 
his old friends at Florence appeared to 
treat him coldly, on account of the 
Bath scandal. To one of these, Lord 
Normanby, he penned the following 
curious and characteristic document : — 


My Lorp,— Now I am recovering from 
an illness of several months’ duration, ag- 
gravated no little by your lordship’s rude 
reception of me at the Cascine, in presence 
of my family and innumerable Florentines, 
I must remind you in the gentlest terms of 
the occurrence. 

We are both of us old men, my lord, and 
are verging on decrepitude and imbecility, 
else my note might be more energetic. I 
am not inobservant of distinctions. You 
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by the favor of a minister are Marquis of 
Normanby, I by the grace of God am 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

This, however, was one of the least 
of his troubles. His family seem to 
have made no effort to accommodate 
him, or even to let the old man’s last 
days pass in peace, in the place he 
loved so well. He made one or two 
attempts to live alone in Florence, but 
they brought him back. At last he 
went to the house of Mr. Robert 
Browning, and declared that nothing 
should induce him to return to live 
under the same roof with his family. 
Mr. Browning wrote to Landor’s 
brothers in England, and arrangements 
were at once made to supply him with 
a sufficient income for his remaining 
years. In the society of the Brown- 
ings, and of the American sculptor- 
poet, Story, he was considerate, gentle, 
easily satisfied ; and to them the elabo- 
rate old-world courtesy of his manners, 
and the occasional bursts of his ener- 
getic and brilliant conversation, were 
an unalloyed delight. Five years of 
uninterrupted quiet were thus passed ; 
his chief amusements being novel- 
reading, writing a poem or two in 
Latin or English, and petting, or play- 
fully quoting the sage opinions of his 
dog ** Giallo.” But at eighty-eight the 
old force had not entirely deserted him, 
as was proved by some new dramatic 
scenes, which might well have been the 
productions of a man in the prime of 
his powers. A few lines from the 
preface to his ‘* Heroic Idyls,” pub- 
lished in 1863, might almost serve him 
for an epitaph. 

He who is within two paces of his nine- 
tieth year may sit down and make no ex- 
cuses ; he must be unpopular, he never 
tried to be much otherwise ; he never con- 
tended with a contemporary, but walked 
alone on the far eastern uplands, medi- 
tating and remembering. 

Landor was eudowed with a grand 
and singularly imposing personality. 
He was, as Mr. Carlyle called him, ‘ta 
grand old Pagan;” his talk was 
Olympian —thunder and lightning as 
of gods ; his temper elemental, erup- 
tive, volcanic. Wealth, position, great 
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attainments, noble thoughts, a splen- 
did genius, all were his ; and all were 
blurred and disfigured, and the fabric 
of his life shattered, by the demon of 
discord. 

To the general reader, Landor is 
most accessible in Mr. Sidney Colvin’s 
excellent monograph, and the volume 
of selections from his writings in 
Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘‘ Golden Treasury 
Series.” His life and writings, in Mr. 
Forster’s collected edition, published in 
1876, fill eight bulky volumes. The 
subjects treated of are almost as vari- 
ous as the phases of human life ; and, 
although he is occasionally crotchety, 
and sometimes even labored and dull, 
there are few matters of’ interest to 
the student of literature that his genius 
has not in some way illuminated. 

For weighty aphorisms, apposite 
illustrations, brilliant metaphors, or 
biting sarcasms, Landor’s writings are 
a mine of wealth to him who is willing 
to dig for these things ; while his se- 
date, forceful, and almost faultless style 
place him in the front rank of the mas- 
ters of English prose. 

The reader who wishes to make a 
first acquaintance with Landor we 
would recommend to commence with 
the dialogues between Leofric and 
Godiva, Essex and Spenser, and sop 
and Rhodop ; if he fails to appreciate 
the beauty of these, let him pray with- 
out ceasing for a purer taste, and a 
deeper insight into the more delicate 
feelings and higher aspirations of the 
human heart. 

JOHN FYVIE. 


[Since this article was written some of 
Landor’s prose has been made more gen- 
erally accessible by the publication of two 
volumes in the series of the ‘‘ Camelot 
Classics.» One volume contains a fairly 
representative selection from the ‘‘ Con- 
versations,’’ the other contains the ‘‘ Pen- 
tameron.’’] 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A GREAT GULF. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MONA MACLEAN.”’ 
Oh Galuppi, Baldasarro, this is very sad to find! 
I can hardly misconceive you; it would prove me 
deaf and blind ; 
But although I take your meaning, ’tis with such 
a heavy mind ! 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
I. 

IT was Thursday afternoon, and they 
were standing on the platform at Vic- 
toria, awaiting the departure of the 
Club train. The beautiful girl was 
accompanied by her maid, and the 
plain young woman by a friend. 

“Fine eyes,’ observed the plain 
young woman quietly. 

Her companion nodded. 
gown,”’ she added indifferently. 

** Actress ?”” 

*¢ American, I should think.”’ 

Their friendly interest was not recip- 
rocated. Under ordinary circumstances 
plain young women had no existence 
for the beautiful girl. 

‘* Well, keep your spirits up!’ she 
was saying with easy familiarity to her 
maid. ‘* And you will get those sleeves 
brought up to date a bit, won’t you ? 
I shall be back very soon, and next 
time I will take you with me.”’ 

Ten minutes later the train was well 
on its way, and the girl was absorbed 
in a society journal. The plain young 
woman had extracted Morley’s ‘* Com- 
promise ’’ from an unpretentious trav- 
elling-bag, but her eye wandered 
incessantly from the page to rest with 
keen physical satisfaction on the ex- 
quisite profile in frontof her. ‘I wish 
I could alter the contour of the hat a 
little”? she said to herself critically, 
** but the face is perfect.” 

The train rattled on, the voices of 
the other passengers rose and fell; a 
lad, hawking swallow-bedecked post- 
cards, stopped expectantly in front of 
the two girls ; but his diagnosis was at 
fault ; the symbolism was too obvious 
for the one, too far-fetched for the 
other. The waiter with afternoon tea 
found a better market, and as the two 
travellers simultaneously raised their 
cups, their eyes met, and, quite invol- 
untarily, they exchanged a smile. The 


** Pretty 
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car rocked from side to side. With a 
frown of impatience the beautiful girl 
rose, and laid her cup on the table at 
which the other was sitting. 

“It is getting dark,’’ she said tenta- 
tively. 

“cc Very.”’ 
on the whole. 

** Do you cross to-night ? ”’ 

sé Yes.”’ 

* Do you think it will be rough ? ” 

**T hope not.” 

*¢ Are you a good sailor ? ”’ 

*“* Not very. Are you ?”’ 

**Oh, yes. Iam an old hand.” 

The plain young woman smiled, and 
withdrew into the shelter of her Mor- 
ley. When they arrived at Dover she 
rose, and, with that quiet, unselfcon- 
scious independence which character- 
izes the plain young woman of the 
present day, she handed her bag to the 
first porter who entered the car, and 
followed him out into the night. She 
was obliged to follow him rather rap- 
idly, for, regarded simply as a “ fare,”’ 
the plain young woman is not very 
promising, and the porter was anxious 
to get back to the train in time to se- 
cure another. So they hurried along 
the platform and down the quay ; and 
then, timidly groping her way down 
the dark steps, the young woman found 
herself on deck. 

The December evening was mild as 
May ; the water plashed softly against 
the vessel and the quay. A delicious 
sense of holiday, of escape from all 
restraint, came upon her. Her figure 
grew lithe and agile under the severe 
folds of the shabby travelling-cloak, 
and, with a step as light and elastic 
as that of a child, she sprang up and 
down companion-ways, reconnoitring 
the vessel from stem tostern. In the 
course of her exploration she came 
upon her acquaintance of the teacups, 
and, in the fulness of her heart at the 
moment, would have stopped to speak ; 
but the beautiful girl was engaged in 
conversation with a man. Even in 
that dim light the plain young woman 
was struck by his military bearing and 
quiet air of distinction. 

‘“T wonder,’’ she 


The tone was encouraging 


mused, as she 
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seated herself in a dark, exposed corner 
of the deck, and allowed herself to be 
wrapped up to the ears in tarpaulin, — 
‘“*T wonder whether he is a total 
stranger, a chauce acquaintance, or an 
old friend. Given a girl like that, it is 
impossible to say. Nature seems to 
mix some people without throwing in 
so much as a suggestion of immortal- 
ity.” 

A wholly unconscious smile of supe- 
riority played on her lip, but it vanished 
in an instant, giving place to her wonted 
expression of quiet thought. 

The wind blew hard ; the Channel 
steamer rose and fell on the dancing 
waves ; the lights of land died away in 
the distance, and came to view again ; 
and then, with a heavy sigh, as of one 
roused from a pleasant dream, the 
young woman went below to wash the 
brine from her lips, and smooth her 
rebellious locks. 

To her surprise the beautiful girl 
rose limp and bedraggled from a couch 
in the saloon. 

‘I’ve been deadly sick,’’ she said, 
turning feebly to the mirror, — “ for 
the first time in my life, too! And I 
do believe,’ she added resentfully, 
‘* you have been enjoying it ! ”’ 

The plain young woman tried in vain 
to conceal the physical exhilaration 
that radiated from her whole being. 
‘“T am a most disreputable object,’ 
she said, laughing, as she carelessly 
straightened her hat. ‘I hope you 
will feel all right now that the pitching 
is over. Good-evening.”’ 

Without giving another thought to 
her companion, she turned to leave the 
saloon ; but a few minutes later, when 
she entered the dining-car on the train, 
the beautiful girl motioned to her 
eagerly. 

** Do come and sit at my table !”’ she 
said. ‘‘ These men stare so if a woman 
chances to be alone.’’ 

The plain young woman smiled. 
She had never been inconvenienced by 
the staring of the men. As she sat 
down, her eye fell for the first time on 
a pair of long white hands, blazing 
with diamonds and emeralds. To her 
inexperienced eyes the jewels seemed 
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priceless, and a pang of something like 
fear shot through her. ‘ Emanci- 
pated” as she was, she could still be 
afraid of her own sex ; but another look 
at the girl’s face reassured her. 

‘‘T hope you feel better,’ she said 
pleasantly. 

‘‘Thanks. I shall be all right when 
I have had a pint of champagne. 
There is nothing like it, is there ?” 

“IT suppose not, but I am not an 
authority. Champagne hasn’t come 
much in my way.” 

** Are you going far ?” 

‘** To Cannes.”’ 

‘“¢T never heard of that place. How 
do you spell it ?”’ 

** C-a-n-n-e-s.”’ 

‘¢T should call that Cans,’’ said the 
girl placidly. ‘‘ Where is it? Any- 
where near Monte Carlo ?” 

“Yes; some thirty miles away, I 
should think —on this side the fron- 
tier.” 

‘‘T mean to go to Monte Carlo later 
in the season— not this time. I am 
just running over to Paris to get a few 
gowns from Worth. I often do that. 
They can’t make gowns in England at 
all. You'll see, of course, that this is 
a Redfern I have on. I got it in a 
hurry, and it does to knock about in.” 

The plain young woman looked down 
at her own home-made serge with keen 
appreciation of the humor of the situa- 
tion. ‘*I think even that gown will 
pass muster,”’ she said, smiling. 

‘‘Oh, I know I am looking a fright 
this evening,’ said the girl discon- 
tentedly, turning to the mirror and try- 
ing to arrange her fringe. Then a new 
thought struck her. ‘‘ How old do you 
think I am ?” she asked suddenly. 

‘* T can’t guess ages.”’ 

“Never mind. You won’t offend 
me. Guess! ”’ 

“ Twenty —— five,” said the young 
woman slowly, subtracting a year or 
two from her mental estimate. 

‘*T thought you would say twenty- 
seven. Everybody says so, but I am 
only twenty-three. It’s my manner, I 
suppose. You see I have knocked 
about so much. I believe I have trav- 
elled over the whole world! Usually 





I take my maid with me, but I couldn’t 
afford it this time. Poor girl, she was 
awfully disappointed ! ”’ 

She sighed, and then took up an 
evening paper that lay on the table be- 
side her. ‘*Do you know anything 
about gold shares ?”’ she said. 

‘“*T am told they are an amusing thing 
to play with if you have a few hundreds 
to lose.”’ 

The girl looked up anxiously. ‘ But 
I haven’t a few hundreds to lose,’’ she 
exclaimed hastily. ‘‘I hate losing 
money. Do you really know anything 
against them ? ” 

She seemed so genuinely distressed 
that the young woman hastened to re- 
assure her. 

‘¢ Don’t mind me,”’ she said. ‘I am 
shamefully ignorant about these things. 
If your man of business advised the 
investment, no doubt it is all right.” 

‘* He didn’t advise it. I was deter- 
mined to have them. A friend of 
mine made heaps of money in gold 
mines, and I don’t see why I shouldn’t 
make a little. It takes such a lot of 
money to live nowadays,’”? she added 
pathetically. ‘‘ Just look at this bill! 
—seventeen francs —that is nearly a 
pound — for a single dinner! And 
what can one do? One must have a 
little wine ! ”’ 

In another moment her whole face 
lighted up. A man was walking up 
the car with a lady on his arm, and she 
raised her eyes to bow to him. The 
jewels flashed more brilliantly than 
ever ; the picturesque hat was pushed 
back ; the wine had lent a more sensu- 
ous charm to the beautiful face ; but 
one man at least was guiltless of the 
indiscretion of ‘staring ;”’ the man 
who had spoken to her on the steamer 
passed her now without a glance. 

A cloud like the sudden chill of sun- 
set came over her face. ‘‘ Come,” she 
suid sharply, “let us go.’”? When they 
reached the corridor she added, ‘‘ The 
man will be making up your berth, so 
you can come to my den fora bit. I 
told them I should not lie down, as I 
leave the train at Paris.” 

They entered the tiny half-compart- 
ment, and the girl lifted a sealskin coat 
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from the seat. “It got wet on the 
steamer,” she said, ‘‘and I spread it 
out to dry. If you don’t mind, we’ll 
put it over our knees.” 

‘““Great honor for me to be clad in 
such raiment for once ! ”’ 

The owner of the coat stroked it 
caressingly. 

“You see the line where it was 
joined, though, don’t you ?”’ she said, 
with serious, childlike simplicity. 
‘‘They said it wouldn’t show, but it 
does. It was so awfully unlucky! I 
bought it just before long coats came 
in, and there it was, useless! But you 
should see my new sealskin! Such a 
beauty — nearly down to my feet !”’ 

“Do you know,” said the plain 
young woman deliberately, but with a 
very pleasant smile, ‘“‘that you are a 
most extravagant young woman ?”’ 

‘“‘T know,’’ was the eager, self- satis- 
fied response. ‘‘In dress Lam. You 
see, dress is my hobby. I have got 
some lovely gowns. I wish I could 
show them to you !”’ 

‘“*T wish you could. 
gowns.”’ 

A cloud came over the beautiful face 
again, and the girl sighed. ‘ But it’s 
all no use,’’ she said pathetically. “I 
have no chance to wear them. They 
are simply thrown away. That is why 
Iam gving to Monte Carlo. They do 
dress there, don’t they ?” 

The young woman looked up with a 
feeling of something like reverence 


I love pretty 


for such utter frankness. ‘I don’t 
know,” she said quietly. ‘‘I have 
never been on the Riviera. Iam only 


going now for my health —or I should 
not be travelling in state like this.” 

The girl frowned slightly, as if a dis- 
agreeable subject had been broached. 
‘How horrid for you!’ she said 
rather coldly. 

A silence fell on them after that. 
The train rattled on through the night. 
The lamp was reflected in each win- 
dow, but nothing else was visible. It 
seemed to the plain young woman as 
if two oddly assorted human souls were 
adrift on a raft in the midst of eternity. 
Perhaps some such thought was 
vaguely present also in the mind of the 
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other, for what little conventionality 
they both possessed dropped from 
them like a garment. It was the girl 
who broke the silence. 

‘“*T am feeling awfully low,” she said 
suddenly. 

A luminous sympathetic smile bright- 
ened the young woman’s face. ‘‘‘ Are 
you ?”’ she said. ‘*AmTI to ask ques- 
tions ?” 

*“*T don’t fancy I could answer them 
if you did. Do you know what it is to 
feel as if you were always just within 
reach of something, and yet never 
could quite get hold of it ?” 

“TI do indeed.”” The young woman 
began to modify her original estimate 
of her companion on the raft. 

“It is so queer,”’ continued the girl. 
** All we have got, people can take 
from us; but the one thing that is 
really our own is the power to think 
our own thoughts. Nobody can get 
hold of that. They think they have us 
in their power, but that one thing they 
never can get. We are under their 
very eyes, but they can’t see us a bit.” 

She paused. ‘‘ And yet,’’ she added 
suddenly, with a revulsion of feeling 
that was almost dramatic in its expres- 
sion, ‘‘ the very thing we dread most is 
to sit and think our own thoughts. 
We knock about and talk and travel, 
and do anything rather than think. 
That is why I like my maid so much. 
She chatters away, and never lets me 
think. I wish I had brought her with 
me! I wish I had her to-night ! ” 

The young woman could scarcely 
find words. This was indeed the turn- 
ing of the tables. A moment before 
she had prided herself innocently on 
being able to sympathize with her en- 
thusiasm for dress ; and now, behold, 
without any flourish of trumpets, an 
incursion had been made into her own 
particular realm of philosophy! And 
this was such genuine philosophy, too, 
of its kind! No second-hand réchauffé 
of modern essays and magazine articles, 
but a bit of pure, crude, untutored re- 
flection, freshly secreted from a human 
heart and brain. Her reply, when it 
came, was not philosophical — scarcely 
even relevant. 
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‘“‘T suppose you know,’ she said 
slowly, leaning her head on her hand, 
and looking up into her companion’s 
face, ‘that it is a little unusual for a 
pretty girl of twenty-three to be rat- 
tling about the world in Worth toileties, 
with—or without—a maid as young 
as herself ; investing in gold shares on 
her own account, and dropping into 
casinos as if they were picture-gal- 
leries ?”’ 

The other laughed rather unpleas- 
antly. 

‘It is just that pretty girl of twenty- 
three,” she said, ‘“‘who knows life. 
Men? I believe no woman living 
knows men asI do. IfI were to tell 
you things that have happened, things 
that I have seen——”’ She paused. 

‘¢T should listen with deference, but 
say that your view was necessarily a 
one-sided one.”’ 

‘““Why ?” The word was a chal- 
lenge. 

‘** Because ’’—the young woman was 
surprised at her own boldness — *‘ go- 
ing about as you do, you don’t meet the 
best men, nor see the best side to those 
you do meet.” 

‘You believe there is a best side, do 
you ?” 

**T don’t. I know it.”’ 

The beautiful lips curled contemptu- 
ously. ‘If I were to write a book, and 
tell my experiences s 

“Do. Ishould read it, for one.”’ 

“Would you? Bah! They’re not 
worth it.”’ She snapped her fingers. 
“‘T don’t care that for the whole sex — 
except one, of course!—and he is 
horrid; I believe that is why I am 
feeling so low to-night.” 

The friendly interest which had 
brightened the plain woman’s face died 
out. As an outcome of the previous 
conversation, this was disappointing. 

“In that case I should be horrid 
too,’ she said coldly. ‘I would not 
break my heart for him.” 

The girl looked as if an insult had 
been offered to her intelligence. ‘‘ Do 
you think I am such a fool,” she said, 
‘as to cut off my nose to spite my 
face? No,no. I don’t need anybody 
to tell me what to do. I shall wait 








quite quietly — quite quietly — till he is 
nice again, — and then I will show hia 
how horrid J can be !” 

The young woman laughed. ‘I: 
that the correct treatment under the 
circumstances ?’’ she said. ‘It never 
would have occurred to me.” 

‘“‘T suppose you don’t care about 
men ?” 

““T do—extremely. 
two friends, who ——”’ 

“Oh, friends!” exclaimed the girl 
wearily. 

*¢ By the way, you had a friend with 
you on the steamer, had not you?” 
The young woman despised herself the 
more for the direct question when she 
saw the color rise to the fair face. 

‘* Yes —no— that is, yes, he is a 
sort of a friend. I hope you don’t 
think,’’ she exclaimed suddenly, “ that 
is the man I was talking about! The 
one on the steamer is — well, no mat- 
ter! He is a cut above me, anyhow ; 
and besides, he is married already. It 
is a duty to be kind to him, poor fel- 
low! His wife’s a brute.” 

The little woman laughed —a fresh 
young laugh. ‘I am not an authority 
on men, like you,” she said ; “‘ but I 
should have thought you must have 
discovered that it is rather delicate 
work for a pretty girl to be kind toa 
man ‘whose wife is a brute.’ Matvri- 
monial duties and responsibilities can 
scarcely be safely delegated.” 

‘** Do you really think me so pretty ? ” 
was the eager, irrelevant response. 

The plain face hardened, —then 
broke again into a smile. ‘I do. I 
suppose it is needless to add that ‘ fa- 
vor is deceitful and beauty is vain.’ 
Your retort would be too obvious. But 
I don’t grudge you your quarter of an 
hour’s start of me.” 

‘“*You mean you don’t care to be 
good-looking ? ” 

*“* Would you believe me if I said 
so ?”’ 

The girl hesitated. “I never be- 
lieved any woman yet who said so ; but 
you ” she broke off suddenly, with 
a slight blush. ‘* You know I did not 
mean to say you were plain,’ she said 
nervously ; ‘* you are —— ”’ 
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. “ Thank you; that will do.” The 
plain young woman rose into quiet dig- 
nity atonce. ‘I suppose you are not 
eactually a Venus ; and my friends, no 
doubt, would tell you that I am not ir- 
redeemably ugly ; but we are speaking 
broadly, and, broadly speaking, there 
is no doubt that we are fair representa- 
tives of the two classes. You are a 
beautiful woman, and I am — what, by 
a euphemism, we call plain. Naturally 
you think the advantage is all on your 
side. If you had thought of me at all 
when we met at Victoria, you would 
have said, ‘ Poor devil ! but why at least 
doesn’t she wear a decent gown ?’”’ 

The beautiful girl glanced at the dark 
serge folds, and tried in vain to find a 
redeeming feature in their quiet sever- 
ity. 

‘* And yet,’ continued the speaker, 
‘‘if by any chance you and I were to 
travel again to-morrow night with all 
these men, they would say, when you 
entered the dining-car, ‘Here is that 
handsome girl again!’ When I came 
in, it would never occur to any of them 
that they had seen me before. Don’t 
you see ? I am invisible. I have got 
the ring of Gyges. Nobody is on his 
guard with me—I see people as they 
are.”’ 

The young girl did not answer. She 
was perplexed, but one thing was clear 
to her mind. It was obviously possible 
to pay too high a price even for the 
ring of Gyges. 

‘* It must be such a responsibility to 
carry about a work of art in your own 
person,’? went on the other. ‘ You 
must inherit yourself to such an ex- 
tent that you cease to inherit the 
earth.” 

The unintentional rudeness of this 
remark was fortunately lost on its 
hearer. 

*“*T expect,’ she said, a little ner- 
vously, ‘that you are very learned.”’ 

“Oh no!” The young woman 
laughed pleasantly. ‘‘ Well, we are 
talking more or less honestly, so I will 
confess that I am learned enough to 
know when somebody else writes a 
good poem, or paints a good picture, or 
composes a good — waltz.” 
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‘¢ And that contents you ?” 

‘Sometimes. It leaves room for 
other things. At the present moment 
it contents me just to look at your 
face.” 

“T thought you despised beauty ?”’ 

‘Then you are a fool,” was the 
young woman’s mental comment, but 
she only said, ‘‘I don’t think you can 
have thought that. I don’t despise the 
Koh-i-noor because I should not care 
to wear it in Regent Street.” 

** Do you write books yourself ?”’ 

iT No.” 

** Nor paint pictures ? ” 

ec No.”’ 

*¢ Nor compose ?”’ 

‘“ No.” 

‘* Are you engaged to be married ? ”’ 

cc No.” 

There was half a minute’s silence, 
and then the next question came sud- 
denly, — 

**Do you believe in the immortality 
of the soul?” 

Accustomed though the young 
woman was to the intense talk of the 
youth of the present day, the abrupt- 
ness of this attack took her breath 
away. ‘I don’t know,’’ she said, sur- 
prised out of all caution. “I agree 
with a great teacher of mine who says 
that it is no concern of ours. We have 
enough light to live by without that. 
It is surely a want of faith to ask for 
more.” 

The girl tapped her foot impatiently ° 
on the floor of the carriage. These 
were not the lines on which her mind 
had worked. 

‘*What I always say is,’ she said, 
“that nobody ever has come back. 
Why should we ever have taken it into 
our heads that there was another life ? 
We had no reason to think so. One 
after another goes, but nobody ever 
comes back to tell us.” 

‘¢* Why should we ever have taken 
it into our heads that there was another 
life?’’’? repeated the young woman 
meditatively. ‘‘ I suppose —if we are 
to think of the matter at all—that is 
the one great argument for its exist- 
ence.’ 

* Billets, s’il vous plait !” 
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The smart young conductor stood in 
the doorway. 

‘Oh, bother our tickets ! ’’ exclaimed 
the girl, looking up with a charming 
smile. ‘If you plague me, you shall 
get no tip — do you understand ? ”’ 

The man bowed with very evident 
admiration for the lovely speaker. 

‘* Tell me,”’ she went on, *‘ do you go 
all the way with this train ?” 

‘* Yes, madame.”’ 

** To Monte Carlo? ” 

‘* Yes, madame.”’ 

** Pretty place, eh ?”’ 

** Oh, but beautiful, madame ! ” 

“Lots of pretty gowns, I sup- 
pose ?”’ 

““Very pretty, but none perhaps so 
pretty as madame’s.”’ 

The girl laughed gaily. ‘‘ You do 
mean to have a heavy tip,” she said. 
** Shall you still be on this train in a 
month or two? ”’ 

** Probably, madame.”’ 

‘* Perhaps I shall be going to Monte 
Carlo then. No such luck this time. 
Tell us about the casino. What is it 
like ?”’ 

‘Will you allow me to pass, 
please ?’’ said the plain young woman 
coldly to the conductor. In the corri- 
dor she paused and looked over her 
shoulder. ‘‘Iam going to see if my 
berth is ready,’ she said. ‘I shall see 
you again. Au revoir!” 

But half an hour later, when she 
returned to say good-night, her place 
was occupied by the man ‘‘ whose wife 
was a brute.”’ 

‘* A curious acquaintance | *’ said the 
young woman to herself as she slipped 
away unobserved, —‘‘cuts her point- 
edly in the dining-car, and, an hour 
later, settles down for a comfortable 
chat in her compartment. Save me 
from such friends ! ” 

And with this reflection she betook 
herself to bed. 


II. 

THE darkness of an autumn night 
was seitling over Llandudno, but a 
rich mellow afterglow still shone back 
from the placid bosom of the sea. 
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moved .imperceptibly along, and the 
soft plash of the oars could be heard 
now and then from the shore. The 
band had ceased playing, and most of 
the promenaders had gone home for 
the night; but down on the beach a 
little crowd was gathered still, listening 
to the eager, thrilling voice of a mis- 
sion preacher. 

“Let us take a turn along the pa- 
rade, if you are not too tired,’’ said a 
young man to his companion. “It isa 
glorious evening, and, now that the 
world, the flesh, and the devil have 
retired, the place is almost bearable.” 

He spoke with a pleasant air of ca- 
maraderie, and the plain young woman 
looked up with a smile. ‘ It is lovely,” 
she said, ‘‘and I am not a bit tired ; 
but I am afraid Iam Philistine enough 
to enjoy the world, the flesh, and the 
devil too.”’ 

“‘T must apologize, then, for taking 
you up to the solitude of the Great 
Orme.”’ 

“T have enjoyed it so much,” she 
said simply. ‘It has been one of 
those walks that stand out in one’s 
memory after long years. It is very 
good to see you again, Fred.” 

Her companion did not answer imme- 
diately. 

‘* And I am so glad you mean to de- 
vote yourself to figure-painting,’’? she 
went on. “I have always felt sure 
that was your line. Iam certain you 
will get on now.” 

“It is certainly a line that lends 
itself tothe production of pot-boilers ! ’’ 
he said moodily. 

‘“‘That’s an advantage I had not 
thought of,’ she answered, laughing. 
* And yet I don’t know. One sees 
plenty of pot-boiler landscapes. You 
know the kind of thing — finikin foli- 
age, and a boat with reflections in the 
water.” 

‘¢ Yes, I know ; like the picture I was 
so proud of getting into the New! ”’ 

‘¢*T absolutely decline to rise to that, 
Fred ; but Iam very glad you mean to 
stick to figures. Ishall look for a great 
success in May.”’ 

‘And will you provide the sub- 
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“T might, if I had one brilliant idea 
for your twenty.” She paused, and 
then laughed softly. ‘‘Such an odd 
recollection comes back to me through 
the years, of a picture I planned when 
I was a girl, and thought I could paint ! 
It was to be called ‘The Shadow of 
the Cross.’ ”’ 

‘Your acquaintance with contempo- 
rary art must have been limited. How 
long was it before you exclaimed, 
‘Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixer- 
runt !?” 

‘*T never said that in my life,’’ she 
answered proudly ; ‘* and on that occa- 
sion even my baser nature was in no 
way tempted to say it, for Holman 
Hunt’s idea was not ‘nostra’ at all. 
The cross did not come into my picture 
— it was supposed to be on the left — 
but the great shadow threw its whole 
leugth across ; and into the shadow I 
put—all my ideals. I was wonder- 
fully catholic even then. Of course a 
young priest was the prominent figure ; 
but I had soldiers, and —I forget now 
who they all were. Some of them ac- 


¢cepted the shadow with rapture ; some 


were crowding into it; and some were 
trying, oh, so hard! to get out of it. 
There was one woman of society —in 
whose jewels I revelled in prospect — 
stretching out her arms to the bright- 
ness. Most of her figure was in bril- 
liant light, but the shadow fell right 
across. Crude, was not it ?”’ 

“Very,” he replied. ‘* Why didn’t 
you stick to art ?” 

“IT did; but I found it more profit- 
able to stick to other people’s.”’ 

‘* Mine, for instance,’? he observed 
cynically. 

‘*¢ Yours, for instance.’ 

They walked on for some time in 
silence, till, gradually rising in inten- 
sity as they approached, the voice of 
the preacher fell, full, mellow, and de- 
liberate, on their ears : — 

‘“‘¢He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, He was bruised for our 
iniquities: the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him; and with His 
stripes we are healed.’ ”’ 

The two companions stopped short in 
something like awe. Only dimly in 
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the distance could they see the outline 
of the motionless little throng; the 
wonderful voice came straight out of 
the darkness of the night. 

‘““Don’t go, Fred!” said the young 
woman under her breath. ‘“ This is 
magnificent.”’ 

“* Pity to spoil the illusion,’’ he said. 
‘Tt is a fine voice. More suited to the 
music of Isaiah than to the meeting- 
house rant you will hear presently. 
Come!” 

‘“*For an artist and a philosopher, 
Fred,” she said a moment later, ‘ not 
to add, a man of the world, you are 
curiously bigoted. Do you expect an 
abstract statement of the absolute 
right to convert the world? You are 
like a scientist who wants to feed him- 
self and his fellows in strict accordance 
with a physiological table of diet, quite 
regardless of the fact that they won’t eat 
the food he provides.”’ 

“Am 1?” he said reflectively. “I 
don’t think so. But I prefer to choose 
my own sauce.” 

** And to scoff at other people’s ? ” 

‘* No; but I don’t see why I should 
pretend to share their tastes.”’ 

The young woman sighed. “It 
really is the great problem of life,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ how to reconcile absolute intel- 
lectual honesty with intense emotional 
appreciation of every striving after 
right.” 

They had turned back in their walk, 
and now came again within hearing of 
the preacher’s voice — 

‘* We elder children grope our way 

From dark behind to dark before ; 

And only when our hands we lay, 

Dear Lord, in thine, the night is day, 

And there is darkness nevermore.”’ 

“Is that meeting-house rant ?”’ she 
asked. 

‘** It will be directly. He can’t stick 
to quotations forever. Come !”’ 

‘* No; Iam going to join in the ser- 
vice.’’ She sprang lightly down on the 
beach, and then turned to look up. 
‘You are tired to-night, Fred, and no 
wonder. Go home.’’ 

“You don’t want me to come with 
you ?” he asked doubtfully. 

** Certainly not.’’ 
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** Will vou come for a walk again to- 
morrow ?” 

** With all my heart.” 

“Then I'll call about ten. Good- 
night.” 

Very softly the young woman made 
her way over the shingle till she stood 
on the outskirts of the little gathering. 
Then, ascending the steps of a stranded 
bathing-machine, she seated herself to 
listen and watch. 

A lamp by the preacher’s side cast 
an uncertain light on the eager, up- 
turned faces ; one might have thought 
that here wasa missionary in a heathen 
land, preaching a new gospel of salva- 
tion. For, whatever doctrine this man 
might teach, there was no doubt about 
his power to infiuence his fellows. 
That smartly dressed lad in the front 
row had clearly forgotten where he 
was; those tears were evidently un- 
usual visitors on the painted cheeks 
over which they flowed ; that beautiful 
girl Why, where in the world had 
she seen that beautiful face before ? 

Gradually it all came back to her, — 
the night journey through France, the 
swaying carriage, the lamp reflected in 
the window-panes. In this dim light 
the girl looked lovelier, almost younger, 
than ever ; and yet it must be two ? — 
three ? — years ago. 

The sermon was over, and a parting 
hymn rang out plaintively over the 
water. The young woman descended 
from her seat, and was about to make 
her way homewards, when, to her 
great surprise, the beautiful girl came 
up to her with outstretched hand. The 
great eyes were strangely bright, and 
the muscles of the lovely face quivered 
in pathetic self-revelation. 

‘“‘T thought it was you,’’ she said 
eagerly, as though they had only parted 
the day before. ‘ I saw you come, and 
during the last hymn it flashed on 
me who you were. You will let me 
walk home with you, won’t you?” 
Her voice was almost imploring. 

‘* Better let me come with you,” said 
the young woman gently, glancing at 
the flushed cheeks and ruffled hair. 
** You look —tired.”’ 

‘Tired?’ The girl laughed excit- 














edly. ‘I never was less tired in my 
life!’’? She slipped her hand in her 
companion’s arm. ‘* Wasn’t it won- 
derful ?” 

**Tt was extremely fine.”’ 

The words, though spoken cordially, 
struck chill on the girl’s overstrained 
mood, and she turned on her compan- 
ion with a quick, suspicious glance ; 
but the plain face was very grave, very 
sympathetic, nothing more. 

They walked on in silence for a 
time. ‘‘These are my diggings,’’ said 
the girl at last, her voice still shaken by 
strong feeling. ‘*‘ Won’t you come in ? 
Do! Iam all alone.’’ 

** Not to-night, I think, thank you.”’ 

“Oh, but you must! I want to talk 
to you. I must have some one. Do 
come in! I won’t be left alone to- 
night!” 

The full lips pouted like those of a 
spoilt child, and an expression of terror 
came into the great eyes, as, with an 
almost caressing gesture, she drew her 
companion into the house. 

A bright little fire burned in the 
grate of a pretty sitting-room, and a 
dainty supper was spread on the table. 
The window stood open, but the air 
was heavy with the fragrance of flow- 
ers. 

‘“*Tf you please, ma’am,” said the 
maid, ** Colonel Whyte called while 
you were out. He said he would come 
again.” 

The girl looked at the speaker for a 
moment with dazed, uncomprehending 
eyes ; but gradually a deep flush spread 
over her face. ‘‘I quite forgot,’’ she 
said. Then, turning to her companion, 
she drew her hand across her brow as 
if trying to collect her thoughts. 

“It is so odd,’ she said dreamily, 
with a nervous shiver, ‘to find every- 
thing going on just precisely as it did 
before — supper and callers and flow- 
ers—and a jolly fire! Sit down. I 
feel as if I were just beginning to wake 
from an extraordinary dream — the 
sunset and the sea, and the darkness 
—and that man’s voice! I felt al- 
most as if the last day had come, as 
they used to tell us it would, and it 
seemed quite natural that you should 
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Do you know, I have often 
And you see I did 


be there. 
thought of you ? 
know you again ‘in spite of — what was 


it ?— your magic ring.’’ She laughed 
more naturally now ; she was regaining 
her self-control. 

‘* Your memory is marvellous.’’ 

“Oh no; it isn’t that. I have no 
memory at all. But you were so queer, 
you know. I never met anybody in 
the least like you.”’ 

The words gave the plain young 
woman an unpleasant sense of respon- 
sibility. ‘* Are you quite sure,’’ she 
said, a little awkwardly, ‘ that this is 
not the dream.? — the flowers, I mean, 
and the callers, and the fire —and the 
other the reality ?” 

** Do you think it is ? ” 

‘“‘T am inclined to think that the 
other is at least nearer the reality than 
this.” 

** But you don’t really believe all he 
was saying ? ”’ 

**T didn’t hear it all.” 

“IT know. I saw you come. 
you engaged to that man ?”’ 

The young woman found it difficult 
to follow these conversational gymnas- 
tics. ‘* No,” she said shortly. 

** Nor going to be ?”’ 

‘¢ Nor going to be.”’ 

““T never feel quite sure that you 
haven’t a trump card up your sleeve all 
the time.”’ 

There was no answer. 

“Are you still as 
ever ?”’ 

“T think so. Life seems sadder 
than it did ; but, when all is said, it is 
very beautiful.”’ 

The girl sighed impatiently. ‘I 
wish I could see where the beauty 
comes in! ”’ 

‘¢ Well, in that scene on the beach, 
for instance, — the intense earnestness, 
the magnetic human influence, the 
longing for better things.” 

** And yet you don’t believe what the 
man said ?”’ 

** At least he made me wish myself a 
better woman.” 

The girl sprang to her feet, and paced 
up and down the room. 

‘I believe,’ she said, with intense 


Are 


contented as 
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vehemence, ‘‘ you could save my soul 
if you would tell me what it is you do 
believe ! 

A look of genuine distress came over 
the little woman’s face. ‘ Believe, be- 
lieve !’? she said. ‘* Why do you talk 
so much about belief? I believe it is 
worth while trying to be good.” 

“Why? Is there another life after 
this? Is there a heaven ?”’ 

** Here at least — yes.” 

“ And a hell ?” 

“ec Yes.” 

** Where we shall burn ? —really 
burn’? — she put her pretty finger 
close to the bar of the grate —*‘ to 
hurt ?”’ 

** Tt would be a poor lookout for us if 
it did not hurt ; but some people never 
seem to feel it.’’ 

The girl laughed. 
you mean,”’ she said. 
clergyman say that, 
am in heli now.” 

‘God forbid ! 
beyond my own experience. 
never cared to stay in hell long.”’ 

“IT don’t know. One might be ina 
worse place. I am afraid,’’ she went 
on, with a weird laugh, ‘*I am one of 
the people who are not sensitive enough 
to feel it !”” 

The little woman 
** Don’t !’’ she said. 

‘Why not?” The splendid figure 
drew itself up defiantly. ‘“ Why should 
I talk gammon to you? What do you 
in your grey little world know of life, of 
temptation ?” 

‘** More, perhaps, than you think.”’ 

‘Bah! It is easy for you to talk of 
‘trying to be good’! Were you ever 
in love? Were you ever married? 
Were you ever ——”’ she hesitated, 
looked straight into the honest eyes, 
and then continued boldly, ‘‘ Were you 
ever married and then in love ?”’ 

For the first time the young woman’s 
eye fell on the plain gold circlet which 
had replaced some of the flashing gems. 
‘“*T did not know,’ she said weakly, 
**that you were married. I remember 
— that night — you told me there was a 
difference between you and the man 
you cared for.” 


‘““T know what 
‘““T once heard a 
You mean that I 


I don’t need to go 
But I 


shuddered. 
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‘“‘If only it had lasted ! God ! if only 
the difference had lasted! His cold- 
ness piqued me, don’t you know ? — he 
had been so much at my feet; and I 
was so determined to win him back 
that I don’t think I realized how much 
I had begun to think of somebody else. 
But somebody else wasn’t — wasn’t 
‘free,’ as the library books say ; and 
—and it was time I was getting settled. 
I had lost money in gold shares, and 
my life was all in a muddle, and I 
hadn’t the society I was entitled to at 
all. So I married —and then I knew 
that I loathed him—and somebody 
else’s wife died. If there is a God at 
all, it just seemed as if he was laughing 
at me! What was the use of making 
me pretty, and giving me money to buy 
nice clothes, if I am never to be happy, 
— never, never to have what I want ? 
And my youth is slipping away, and 
nobody seems able to tell me whether 
there is another world or not. I meet 
people — clever men who ought to 
know ! — who say it is all moonshine ; 


and you would have me grow old and 


ugly, ‘trying to be good!’ Do you 
know ’’—she fell on her knees, and 
threw her arms across her companion 
in magnificent abandonment —‘I al- 
most wish you would tell me there is 
no other life, for then I could have 
what I want in this! ” 

** Colonel Whyte, ma’am,”’ said the 
maid. 

With a bound the girl sprang to her 
feet, and raised her hands to her di- 
shevelled hair. ‘I have kept you an 
unconscionable time,’’ she said, witha 
nervous laugh, ‘* and no doubt you are 
longing to get home. It was awfully 
good of you to come in.” 

The young woman had flushed as 
though some one had _ struck her. 
“ Yes,’’ she said quietly, ‘it is time I 
was at home. Good-night.”’ 

Before sue had reached the thresh- 
old, however, the uncomfortable sense 
of her own responsibility came back 
upon her. 

‘Where is your husband?” she 
said earnestly, laying her hand on her 
companion’s arm. ‘*Who is_ this 
man ?”? 
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But the tide had turned. 

The girl looked annoyed and non- 
plussed for a moment, then broke into 
a laugh. 

“Come in, colonel!’’ she cried. 
‘‘ Here is a young lady who is anxious 
to make your acquaintance.” 

Without another word or glance the 
little woman slipped past the waiting 
figure in the hall, and made her way 
out into the night. 


III. 

‘* WELL, this is a change from smoky 
London lodgings ! ” 

The plain young woman stood with a 
friend at the open window of the hotel. 
A heavy shower had fallen in the after- 
noon, but now the sun was shining 
genially, and the subtle, invigorating 
fragrance of the heather was borne in 
from the Yorkshire moors. 

‘*We have earned our holiday hon- 
estly, haven’t we? and we mean to 
make the most of it. Three whole 
weeks! For three weeks we are going 
to bask on the heather, and read Heine, 
and look up at the blue sky ; we will 
forget that we ever attended a woman’s 
suffrage meeting, or interviewed a 
celebrity, or described what royalty 
wore. We have left our moral respon- 
sibilities behind, too. It is a duty, a 
positive duty, to cultivate the senti- 
ments and the emotions. I hope there 
will be some pretty gowns at dinner ! 
I hope there will be lots of courses — 
lots —daintily served! We are grand 
ladies, Rita, you and I—for three 
weeks !—and we know how things 
ought to be done. Do you think we 
can afford half a bottle of Médoc? ” 

The plain face looked older than at 
Llandudno; but the lines that took 
from its fresh youthfulness were genial, 
friendly lines, such as endear a face to 
those who know it. 

“Change your gown, dear girl, and 
don’t chatter. The gong will sound in 
ten minutes.”’ 

‘Sadly beneath the dignity of a 
grand lady, isn’t it, to dress in ten 
minutes? Heigho!” 

She slipped on an old-fashioned black 
silk, and went to explore the possi- 
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bilities of the reading-room before 
going down-stairs. 

Two ladies were sitting there in ear- 
nest conversation. They lowered their 
voices slightly when the plain young 
woman entered ; but, as she stood by 
the window, newspaper in hand, she 
could hear every word. 

‘¢ all her life men have treated her 
better than she deserves. Her husband 
actually offered to take her back ; but 
when she refused, of course he insti- 
tuted proceedings of divorce. The 
action was quite undefended, and, as 
soon as it was over, Colonel Whyte 
‘married her.”’ 

The plain young woman grasped her 
‘newspaper more tightly, and turned 
her back upon the speaker. 

‘Tt was a great surprise to every 
-one, for socially she was very much be- 
neath him, and of course they were 
cut by all the nice people. I am told 
-she was a mere adventuress ! ”’ 

‘¢ American, was not she ? ”’ 

‘Yes ; but I believe she left America 
when quite a girl. She prided herself 
on being cosmopolitan. Cosmopolitan, 
forsooth !”’ 

‘And is she still as fascinating as 
‘ever ?”’ 

‘*When I saw her drive up to the 
-door on Saturday afternoon, I thought 
:she was handsomer than at the time of 
her marriage. She has a better color 
—I don’t think it is rouge—and I 
never saw such eyes —simply lustrous ! 
But when she comes near ——”’ the 
speaker nodded significantly. ‘‘ Her 
age will soon begin to show, I can as- 
‘Sure you |!” 

Very eagerly the plain young woman 
scanned the faces assembled at table 
a@’héte, but without finding the one she 
sought. Five years must have made a 
change, no doubt; but even when all 
allowance was made for that, there was 
no woman present who could by any 
possibility be the ci-devant beautiful 
-girl. 

Dinner was more than half over 
‘when the door opened, and a lady and 
-gentleman were ushered up to a small 
table in the window. Ah, there was 
no doubt about it now! The plain 
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young woman would have known that 
face again anywhere. 

And it was more beautiful than ever ! 
—transparent, pensive, ethcrealized. 
Poor soul, she must have suffered —— 

Was it more beautiful? A sudden 
turn of the head had brought into star- 
tling relief the hollow in the oval of 
the cheek; and was it not too trans- 
parent ? was the flush —deepening as 
the evening went on—not almost that 
of hectic ? 

Scarcely a word was passing between 
the two in the window. The gentle- 
man’s manner was uniformly cour- 
teous ; but it would have been hard to 
say which face bore more evident marks 
of ennui, of disillusion. 

The plain young woman gazed as if 
fascinated, only responding absently 
now and then to the remarks of her 
companion. At last the beautiful head 
turned, the wonderful eyes looked 
straight across to where she sat. It 
was a mere glance at first, then a puz- 
zled look, and then a showy lorgnette 
was raised for a deliberate stare. It 
dropped again presently, and its owner 
made no sign of recognition. 

“Tt would have been strange if she 
had known me again, or cared to know 
me !’’ mused the young woman, as she 
rose to leave the table. ‘Is this the 
curtain at last, I wonder,—or only 
another drop ?”’ 

Some minutes later the chambermaid 
knocked at her door with a visiting- 
card. A few lines were scrawled on 
the back : — 

“Do come to my room for a few 
minutes. My husband has just gone 
out. No. 8, 1st floor.” 

No. 8. was a fine room, and its occu- 
pant lay stretched on a chaise-longue in 
the oriel window. 

“Come along!’ she said, rather 
wearily, but with the old, charming 


smile. ‘* How odd that we should meet 
again! I can’t think how I recognized 
you. Sit down. That is rather a com- 


fortable chair.”’ 
“*T am afraid you are not very well.” 
‘* Who could be well in this hateful 
place ? The sharp air makes me cough 
incessantly. What ever induced you 
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to come? And yet I don’t know. 
These cold, grey moors are admirably 
in keeping with your-philosophy. I 
wonder ’’ —she looked up with an arch 
smile — “‘ I wonder if you are still ‘ try- 
ing to be good’ ?”” 

The young woman walked to the 
window and looked out on the daffodil 
sky and rich purple heather. 

**Cold, —grey !”’ she said. 
it is all blazing with color !”’ 

“And you know the Riviera! It 
seems to me you carry your own world 
about with you, and see things that are 
invisible to ordinary mortals. What 
was it Jack was quoting last night ? — 


“Why, 


Oh, the dreary, dreary moorland ! 


And these long evenings depress me 
unspeakably. If you had only heard 
the church bells yesterday! I thought 
they would drive me mad before they 
stopped. I want sunshine —real sun- 
shine — and roses and blue water! I 
am making my husband take me away 
the first thing to-morrow ; and he has 
gone out now to see if there is nothing 


going on that would pass away the time 
for an hour or two.” 

She was silent for a few moments, 
and then resumed with a light sneer 
that only half concealed her nervous- 


ness. ‘* You know all about me, I 
presume? I have become quite a 
celebrity since we met.”’ 

‘¢- Yes, I heard that you had married 
Colonel Whyte.’’ 

‘¢ Saintly of him, wasn’t it? All the 
good women said so. Ugh, how I hate 
good women ! ” 

“Do you know,’’ said the plain 
young woman, almost tenderly, ‘I 
don’t think you should go out to-night. 
If your husband goes, [ will come and 
read you—something amusing. You 
are wearing yourself out.”’ 

A curious look of fear came into the 
beautiful eyes —a look that was only 
made the more pathetic by the laugh 
which hastened to hide it. 

“You think I am a gone case, do 
you? How long do you give me? 
Two years? One? Six months?” 

“Don’t talk nonsense!” said the 
other sharply. ‘‘ You are knocking 
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yourself to pieces at present. Take a 
little ordinary care, and you will be all 
right.”’ 

A fit of coughing was the only an- 
swer. Hastily the beautiful woman 
lifted her handkerchief to her lips, and 
in another moment its snowy folds were 
stained with a crimson drop. 

** Do you see that ?”’ she said quickly. 

‘¢Yes, and I have often seen it be- 
fore in people who are well and strong 
now. It means that you must rest, 
and take care of yourself, and get 
strong.”’ 

‘“*No, no, no!” 
like the clang of a passing bell. 
need to tell me what it means! I have 
seen it allin my mother. I am getting 
thin’? —she slipped the rings from her 
long white fingers — ‘* and my neck 
But you never saw my neck in the old 
days !”’ she interposed regretfully. ‘I 
had a dark velvet gown but there ! 
that’s past.”” There was dead silence 
in the room for a few moments, then, 
** You could have saved me if you had 
wished,” she said. 

** Saved you ?” 

**Oh, not from this! This is noth- 
ing. Do you remember that night on 
the beach? I was screwing up my 
courage to go and speak to that man ; 
but I looked at you, and saw you did 
not believe a word of it.” 

“Oh!” cried the little woman, with 
a sharp cry as of physical pain. ‘Surely 
I never said that ! ”’ 

‘“*No, you did not say it; but you 
looked as if you had found something 
better, don’t you know? And your 
something better was too good for me.” 

*¢ But, dear child, it is not too late. 
If I were you”? —she threw back her 
head —‘*I would make a fresh start 
now —this very minute ! ”’ 

The other nodded slowly. “I be- 
lieve you would, even if you were 
dying,” she said. ‘Oh, I know you 
have got hold of some thread in life, 
something that is worth having ; but 
you don’t seem able to put it into words 
much. Well, well, it doesn’t matter! 
I don’t suppose my soul was worth 
saving —and, I dare say, it was all 
bunkum after all. When you come to 


The auswer came 
be No 
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think of it, nobody ever has come back. 
Is that you, Jack? Come in! Let 
me introduce you to my friend ——”’ 

She broke off with a laugh less mu- 
sical than of old. ‘I declare I don’t 
even know your name? Never mind; 
we are old friends all the same, I assure 
you. Well, what luck?” 

The new-comer seated himself with a 
sigh of resignation, and looked at his 
watch. ‘There is a revival meeting,” 
he said, “‘in the conventicle down the 
way, and a performance of ‘ Johnny’s 
Mamma’ in the Town Hall.” 

The beautiful lips pouted peevishly. 

‘“¢ Johnny’s Mamma!’ I’ve seen it 
a hundred times. Never mind! It 
will help to pass the time. Good-bye, 
Miss Smith ? I might have known 
it was Smith! Come along, Jack. 
We shall be awfully bored, but we’ll 
show the folks a Parisian bonnet for 
ounce in their lives ! ”’ 





From The Fortnightly Review. 
ITALIAN DISUNION. 

ITALY is united in name it is true, 
but is, in fact, weil-nigh as disunited 
as before the breach was made in Porta 
Pia! 

All was to be done at one bound. 
Institutions, which would have been 
rejected in more sober moments, were 
adopted, and hence were fated from the 
very outset to work badly. Italy was 
to become a great nation, as it were in 
a day, and outside help was to be re- 
jected for: ‘Italia fara da sé! ” 

No account was taken of the widely 
differing races and customs ; requiring 
—as Napoleon I. had recognized, when 
he harbored the project of forming two 
separate States — utterly different laws 
and measures. The language was to 
be all the same, and, as if in silent 
protest, many of the upper classes 
often speak the patois, or, failing that, 
French. When freedom is thus ushered 
in by a desire to mould all on the same 
pattern, and to force the square man 
into the round hole, coupled with 
enormously increased taxation (on an 
estate which formerly paid £400 taxes, 
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they now amount to £1,680), in crder 
to form an army and navy, much too 
large for the available resources of the 
nation, it is but natural that elements, 
especially where they have been freed 
against their will, should utterly refuse 
to be amalgamated. 

The desire for union, though the 
plebiscito purported to represent the 
wishes of the people, was anything but 
general. The plebiscito was packed 
in Rome by people from Piedmont, 
brought thither by free tickets on the 
railways. The true Romans, in poiut 
of fact, shut themselves up in their 
houses during the days of the plebis- 
cito ; whilst the peasantry of the Ro- 
magna and of the south, through being 
analfabett or letterless in many cases, 
and through poverty in others, had no 
voice in the matter, though they had 
no desire for a change. 

From the very outset all the stir for 
an united kingdom came from the 
north. Garibaldi was born ina Paduan 
cottage, and his expedition of the Mille 
to Sicily was called the ‘ conquest,”’ 
whilst the Sicilians were openly sneered 
at as barbarians! This contemptuous 
assumption of superiority has been 
the keynote throughout. Even Crispi, 
though born in Palermo, has got in- 
fected by contact with the hard-headed 
northerners, who preponderate in the 
Legislature. The severity with which 
the rising in Sicily and the sympathetic 
movings in Naples were met, seems a 
token of this. A little more leniency, 
such as was practised shortly after at 
Poltri, near Bari, where the grant of 
‘*domanial lands ”’ to the citizens was 
met with such expressions of loyalty 
and gratitude towards the king and 
the prefect, would have completely 
won the Sicilians. In fact, it was 
when returning with mattocks and 
horns and tambours from tilling the 
communal lands en masse, by way of 
asserting their rights, which they 
thought were imperilled, that the 
people of Caltavuturo were shot down 
by the soldiery, and thus opened the 
series of butcheries. It is the blood 
which was shed during this state of 
siege, which spared neither women 
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nor children nor unarmed peasants, 
that, together with the horror felt by 
the Sicilians at the spoliation of the 
religious bodies, will, it is to be feared, 
foster disunion still more. 

It is this lack of true knowledge of 
the requirements of each portion of 
Italy, which threatens to land the 
country in a thorough deadlock. Even 
the prefects, who should watch over 
the interests of their provinces, are 
chosen either from another part, or, if 
they belong to the province, their use- 
fulness is curtailed by their anxiety 
not to be “lifted out of the saddle,” 
should they press on matters not pal- 
atable to those who have power to un- 
seat them. The continual shifting and 
shunting has a most injurious effect, 
as they ‘ blow neither hot nor cold,” 
like the vicar of Bray. In fact, it is 
asserted that one change of prefects 
does more harm to the affairs of the 
nation at large, than a change of min- 
istry. This is saying a great deal, for 
their term of office rarely exceeds 
eighteen months, but then that of the 
Under 


prefects may be still shorter. 
Giolitti, during his term of eighteen 
mouths, first four-fifths were changed, 


or sent out, and then a full third. A 
stranger, such as a northerner still is to 
the southerner, or vice versa, can be 
scarcely expected to encourage the 
growth of a feeling of unity, especially 
if, as was the case with many of the 
Romans, they never inclined to it. 

The north looks down scornfully, or, 
at best, with condescending pity, on 
the south ; which plaintively, or when 
roused by any especially galling meas- 
ure, indignantly protests against being 
mulcted for the furthering, more often 
than not, of industries, or works, for 
the sole benefit and profit of the north. 
Such, for instance, were the works on 
the Agro Romano and the rectification 
of the bed of the Tiber, which have 
long since eaten up all the tremendous 
sums granted, and which still continue 
to form a drain on the whole nation, 
as, if the pumping is relaxed, all will 
go back into its original marshiness. 
Autonomy, granted some years ago, 
was to burden each province with its 
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own works ; but they have to give so 
much to the government, that they 
have still to be subsidized, as before. 
Not that this feeling of antagonism or 
contempt is confined to Sicily, it exists 
between one town and another, render- 
ing it difficult to curtail expenses by 
doing away with the numerous small 
(very small) universities, etc., and con- 
centrating learning in three or four. 
Thus the north speaks of the centre 
and south as but poor creatures ; the 
centre has the same opinion of the 
south, and both look on the Piedmont- 
ese as “‘ forestieri.”’ And this in spite 
of Crispi’s efforts to amalgamate and 
fuse the different elements by never 
allowing the soldiers to be quartered in 
their own districts, with the result that 
misunderstandings are frequent. Some 
end fatally, where homesickness makes 
the man really ill. Thus Evangelista, 
a recruit from Benevento, was quar- 
tered in the spring of 1894 in Padua; 
the officers considered he was foxing 
when he was really unable to sit on his 
horse through illness, and then ensued 
a series of sickening brutalities, termi- 
nating with death. This gave rise to 
a hostile demonstration of the Paduan 
students against a Venetian editor, for 
daring to publish it, and the love of 
Benevento for Padua was certainly not 
increased. 

Such mistakes were never made by 
the Germans in the case of the an- 
nexed provinces. Prussian officers 
were set over them, it is true, but the 
men were quartered in their own 
province. Of course, to assert that all 
misfortunes are the fault of the north 
were, to say the least of it, equally 
wide of the mark. The hot-headed, 
unbusiness-like, and sanguine south, 
has only herself to blame, when she 
has initiated gigantic schemes, and 
frittered away the public moneys with- 
out commensurate results. And all 
for want of careful and practical super- 
vision of the work, undertaken in a 
moment of public elation or emulation. 

The ambitious schemes inaugurated 
in Naples after the cholera scare in 
1884 form a striking example. The 
new system of drainage is colossal in 














conception. The sewerage is all to be 
carried through huge pipes far away 
from the town, and emptied out into 
the Mediterranean beyond Baja. But 
the works, as any one can see, in the 
town itself, are being done in a slov- 
enly manner. Thus surface drainage 
is made to run away into the tufa (into 
what we call soaks in some sandy parts 
of Surrey). The smells which arise 
thence, and which pollute the air after 
a downpour of rain, are terrible. And 
this, be it remarked, happens in the 
new part of the town, built since 1870, 
or later, where orchards and gardens 
formerly flourished. The work is only 
half finished, whilst the moneys, es- 
timated as sufficient to carry it out, 
have long since been swallowed up by 
the cormorants, bred from that noxious 
system of  sub-contracting, which 
stretches over even governmental de- 
partments, such as the post, or the 
levying of local or general taxes, and is 
the bane of everything in Italy. You 
may take, for instance, a parcel to the 
general post-office, say in Naples, and 
go straight, as you would do in En- 
gland, to the parcels counter. But the 
official will send you to a room at the 
entrance, where a person (who farms 
the post) will weigh it for you, and fill 
up your form, and often come back 
from the official with the announce- 
ment that it is overweight and can’t 
go. For this spoilt form, if the parcel 
is for England, you have paid two 
francs seventy cents, and your polite 
helper requests a further donation for 
services which have been worse than 
useless! In the matter of taxes the 
system works even worse, for the con- 
tractor and sub-contractor pares off his 
profit, till none remains for the poor. 
Their schemes are nearly always 
characterized with a desire to surpass 
those of ancient Rome herself. As in 
the scheme, which British gold was to 
further, but which —fortunately for 
Italy, with the millstone already round 
her neck of a deficit, which has run up 
from one hundred and seventy millions 
in the spring to two hundred millions 
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was to be taken by aqueducts and tun- 
nels, which were to rival those of Old 
Rome, from Caposele on the Mediter- 
ranean to the regions of Apulia round 
Barletta and Foggia, the wine market 
of Italy. Utility and feasibility are not 
always thought of in this craze for local 
or national effect or display. Thus the 
Lake of Fusino was drained by Tor- 
lonia, and the fishermen reduced to 
beggary ; whilst the new ruins of the 
Prati di Castello, and around Rome, 
together with the crippled resources of 
the nobles, and of the banks, form one 
monument the more of this unhappy 
want of foresight and of a business-like 
faculty. The original purpose is not 
seldom utterly lost sight of in this 
craving for display, as in the case 
of the houses in Naples, which were 
nominally built to accommodate and 
raise the moral tone of the very 





poor, after the cholera scare before 
alluded to. They are palatial, and 
splendidly arranged with a_ water 


supply from the underground lake of 
Serino, and gas or electric light on 
the stairs, all included in the rents, 
which, unfortunately, are miles beyond 
the means of those for whom they 
were meant. Thus the poor wretches 
are crushed back into the still remain- 
ing pest-laden piles, to utterly vanish 
when these follow the rest; besides 
falling out of the range of that sympa- 
thetic help which was extended to 
them formerly by their neighbors, who 
now inhabit these palaces, and who 
were better off than they were, or who, 
if they couldn’t help themselves, yet 
were in communication, through their 
work, with those who could. And Na- 
ples, the gay and bright, is sad; the 
people haven’t a laugh left in them. 
Even their picturesqueness is a thing 
of the past, for they wear their for- 
merly bright rags till there isn’t a trace 
of color left in them, whilst the dull 
Manchester goods have conquered all 
the others. Is it strange that the dull 
mutterings of discontent ail point at 
the government, and thus foster dis- 
union ? 

They have all, you have nothing — 





of lire by the autumn of 1894—has 
fallen through. By this scheme water 








take their place, is a doctrine only too 
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easily understood by even the most un- 
educated. 

Is it wonderful that the people look 
back longingly to times when, if taxa- 
tion was sometimes heavy, they had 
processions, and pleasures provided, off 
and on, which kept them gay and con- 
tented? Patience, which the Church 
inculeated, has worn threadbare, and 
a settled gloom seems to brood over 
the city, which one has always been 
accustomed to consider as the most 
light-hearted in Europe. Taxes and 
monopolies weigh heavier and heavier 
all over the country, and always heav- 
iest on those who can least afford it. 
Thus the government pays two cen- 
times for each kilo of salt, and the 
poor pay thirty-five centimes. This, 
in a country where farinaceous food is 
the staple of consumption, and where 
it ought to be as cheap as with us! 
In consequence, many never use salt, 
or else only rock salt, such as is used 
for cattle, as being cheaper. 

Grants towards the developments of 
‘sport,’ such as racing, are given 
by Parliament, but a grant towards the 
stamping out of the dread disease of 
pellagra, which the want of salt accen- 
tuates, is begrudged altogether. By 
this short-sighted policy the population 
is depleted as much as by the emigra- 
tion, of which so many complain. 
Hence the land, which is so fruitful 
that it can carry three crops at a time,} 
and yields two crops of corn, lies par- 
tially, or wholly, untilled for lack of 
hands to till it, and Italy, the former 
supplier of corn to other nations, has 
to depend for her main supply on heay- 
ily taxed corn from outside. Whilst, 
as if in bitter irony, the proposal was 
actually made to levy a tax on ‘terra 
incolte,”’ i.e., on land capable of culti- 
vation, and yet, for the above reasons, 
not cultivated by the owner! The 
state of the country is, indeed, going 
from bad to worse, as to workers, for 
the northerner goes off with child, 
wife, parents, and grandparents, —a 
fact which of itself shows no intention 
to return ; and, though the southerner 


1 The corn or vegetables, and the vines with the 
fruit trees which support them. 





goes alone, it is only to prepare a place 
for the others to follow soon after. 

Lowness of wages, and their meagre 
profits, made still smaller by the mul- 
tifarious ways in which they are taxed, 
drive them out to seek their fortunes 
elsewhere. Why, even an infirm beg- 
gar’s hut is taxed at twenty-nine lire a 
year, equal to 24s. 2d. This is the de- 
servedly obnoxious focatico, or hearth- 
tax, under which our poor no longer 
suffer. Even the industries which 
have been established since 1870 do 
not serve to better their condition or 
enrich the nation. The foreigners, 
who established them, did so because 
wages were so low, and placed their 
earnings almost invariably out of the 
country. 

It is true, that, at first sight, it seems 
strained to trace disunion to lowness of 
wages, but it is difficult to be patriotic, 
or bless one’s rulers on thirty lire (25s.) 
amounth. Now this is the pay received 
by a man of thirty-one in the govern- 
ment’s employ, Agostinelli by name, 
and the son of a man whose position, 
one would have thought, should have 
procured him something better, had it 
been procurable. The navvies, who 
went out on strike in the spring of 
1894, and who were working on the for- 
tifications at Monte Mario (yet another 
monument of unfinished display, as 
many completed forts around Rome are 
rendered useless for want of provisions 
and of being properly joined with each 
other), received 1s. 5d. a day and their 
tools ; but they, poor fellows, had no 
bribes to count on. 

Indirectly, the government, paradox- 
ical as it may appear, have much to do 
with the lowness of wages given by 
other employers, Tlie weight of the 
taxes, levied to meet the outlay on two 
hundred and forty-six ships-of-war — 
undermanned, it is true—given to 
Italy since 1871, when she had but a 
handful, together with those necessary 
to make her, not only a first-class 
power, but one of the double first-class, 
hampers every one so much that they, 
as is only natural, screw down wages as 
low as they can. Were it not for the 
natural or acquired abstemiousness of 
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the Italians, helped by the climate, the 
poor laborers would simply die of 
starvation ; as it is, the physique of the 
recruits shows how underfed they have 
been. Whilst, with a winter like last 
year’s, which covered the plains of 
Piedmont with deep snow, and whose 
severity was felt even in the south, 
deaths from insufficient food and cloth- 
ing are only too frequent. 

The butteri and vergi, who attend to 
the cattle and horses, and to the sheep 
and goats, on the Roman Campagna, 
are considered tolerably well off, as 
compared to the salt-workers or sul- 
phur-miners, or to the men who come 
down from the Abruzzi for short spells 
— somewhat as the Irish used to do for 
the haymaking and harvest in Lan- 
cashire. But our hinds would think 
they were going straight to the dogs, 
even on this comparative well-being. 

Meanwhile, the Bergamot mill-hands 
around Reggio —which suffered so 
frightfully from the recent earthquakes 
—are glad to get 1s. for a day of seven- 
teen hours, and only have two meals a 
day ; consisting of a pod or two of 
pimento, soaked in oil, and black 
bread, for the first meal, and a purely 
vegetable soup for the evening. The 
women dance during the vintage in 
Sicily, it is true (they get 6d. a day of 
twelve hours under the tropical sun), 
but it is to scudari li guai, to forget 
their misery, and their song done into 
English runs thus : ‘* And now that he 
has eaten, and that he has drunk, my 
master has given a sardine unto me ; 
Oh, God, he has eaten, and drunk wine, 
whilst he’s prepared but a sardine for 
me.”? Truly one marvels how they can 
dance at all — not that the spirit of dis- 
content and disunion is strongest where 
the people are worst off. The districts 
which have known better days and 
suffer a sudden depression, as around 
Trapani and Palermo, whose cargoes of 
lemons and oranges had been ruthlessly 
refused by America because of the 
cholera, were the ones where the rising 
was most serious and widespread. 

The old governments were fatherly 
despots, as often as not, under whom 
the poor enjoyed certain meagre priv- 
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ileges unmolested, such as cutting 
rushes and bamboos, which helped to 
eke out their pittance. These the 
Communes have taken from them, and 
punish their transgression by mulcts 
and fines, which, as they can only be 
levied under the seal of the provincial 
giunta’s approval, are all laid to the 
door of the rulers. These mulcts and 
fines end, as a rule, in prison, where 
the unhappy offender, who often 
doesn’t even know the cause, consorts 
with real criminals or anarchists, who 
in his sorely tried, hitherto dumbly 
suffering soul sow the seeds of discord 
and danger. These local oppressions 
are to the poor, in fact, the worst of his 
burdens. For his donkey —even if it 
be but a coster’s — he must pay 2s. 6d. ; 
for a horse or mule, however dilap- 
idated, 4s. duty (these go to the Com- 
munes),and at Pian’ dei Greci the duty 
is 4s. and 8s. For a cow, 2s. 6d. ; fora 
calf, 1s. 3d. (hence many are killed off 
at once to the manifest detriment of 
cattle breeding); and for a sheep or 
goat, 10d. 

Not only this, but he must pay duty 
on entering a ‘closed Commune ”’ for 
the, as yet, unmilked milk. The effect 
on the milk is, of course, disastrous, 
as though, in the case of goats, they 
browse during the night and early 
morning, they pick up all sorts of gar- 
bage whilst wandering about all day in 
the town, as their owner stays there 
till the second milking to avoid a sec- 
ond payment. Voices, and those not 
merely of the reactionaries, have ;been 
heard wishing for the old fatherly ways 
back again, which were less expensive 
if so much less free ! 

The increase in the expenses of 
living, in a measure, force the officials 
to be corrupt in order to live. Thus 
cane-sugar is 10d. a pound and beet- 
sugar 83d. ; whilst petroleum is sold at 
2s. 4d. a gallon, and rectified spirits for 
burning ls. 1ld. a pint! Coffee costs 
3s. 6d. an Italian pound, equal to 
three-quarters of a pound English, and 
all other not purely agricultural foods 
are equally dear. In facet, even the 
latter are dearer than formerly. The 
same reasons bring about commercial 
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laxity ; witness the case of Pinto, a 
Novarese merchant, who had got the 
government to refund the duties, which 
he had paid on certain rice, which he 
pretended had lain all the time in bond. 
And he was helped to perpetrate the 
fraud by well-administered bribes to 
Gallina, an official, and to Chauvet, a 
journalist, who had great power in min- 
isterial circles ; boasting, in fact, that 
he often kept ministers kicking their 
heels in his ante-room ! 

Galli, the minister of that depart- 
ment, barely escaped being implicated 
as well in this scandalous affair. 

Another, and by no means the small- 
est, source of disunion, lies in the atti- 
tude towards the Church, to which the 
hot-headed first representatives of the 
new kingdom pledged their successors. 
The same hot-headed ones have, it is 
true, toned down since then, and many 
can say with Ruggiero Bonghi, that : 
** Nothing can be done without reli- 
gion;”’ or with Crispi, formerly the 
most antagonistic of all : ‘* Let us fight 
shoulder to shoulder against anarchy, 
with God for king and country !”’ 

In Piedmont, those who are good sons 
of the Church, and there are many, 
feel their best efforts paralyzed by 
their feeling that the excommunication 
still rests on the king and on the min- 
isters. Either the excommunication 
means something or nothing. If some- 
thing, then the less we obey the king or 
the powers that be, so argues the Ro- 
man and the southerner, the better. 
Hence the work done for the govern- 
ment by those who, for the sake of 
daily bread alone serve it, is done in 
a half-hearted way, and done badly. 
Whilst, on the other hand, if it means 
nothing, then the power for good of 
religion is weakened, and from thence 
there is a quick, short transition to 
total throwing off of all restraints, 
whether of morals or of authority, 
legitimate or oppressive. 

In the old papal dominions matters 
are even worse than elsewhere, for the 
old noble families are attached both by 
affection and tradition to the Holy See. 
They were forbidden to take the oath 
necessary for entering Parliament, and 





still feel bound to obey, though many 
doubtless eat their hearts out at their 
inability to help their country. In Pio 
Nono, such a course was only to be 
expected ; he had suffered too mueh at 
the hands of the victors of the 20th 
September. The remembrance of the 
mad, bad days during the Triumvirate 
in 1848, when the priests were buried 
to the waist in the ground and stoned 
to death, and the way in which his 
more liberal efforts had been met with 
the murder of Count Rossi, was still! 
fresh in his mind. The mere fact that 
when he appeared at one of the Vati- 
can windows, many of those who 
merely cheered him (the Liberal press 
itself said there was nothing illegal in 
their greeting) and waved their hand- 
kerchiefs to him, were arrested, and 
some of them banished the country, 
showed that he was a prisoner in deed. 
When his successor, however, ascended 
the papal throne, the hopes of those 
who loved their country, and yet who 
loved their religion as well, centred in 
his taking a different line. 

In fact it was confidently expected 
that he would give the blessing from 
the balcony of St. Peter’s; so confi- 
dently, indeed, that the royal pair sat 
waiting in their carriage at the Quirinal, 
ready to hasten down for a share — like 
Esau of old —in his blessing. 

Reprisals, caused by baffled wishes, 
were the inevitable corollary, and the 
royal assent was again refused for 
vacant bishoprics. Many dioceses have: 
thus been long widowed of their pas-- 
tors, to the manifest detriment of souls, 
and the further widening of a breach 
which, though off and on, outsiders. 
fancy will be bridged, invariably re- 
mains the same as before. 

Thus discord and disunion have 
flourished apace ; many who could help. 
have been perforce silent, and the lives 


of those who dared to lift up their- 


voices for the good of the people have 
been rendered a misery by banishment, 
domicilio coatto (forced residence where 
it is considered best for them) or strict 


police supervision. Indeed a return to- 


Absolutism without the “fatherly ” 
seems inevitable. 





What would our- 
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free Britons say, for instance, to so 
deadly a measure as the curtailing of 
water to poor horses in a hot part of 
the country like Naples? I myself 
have seen the fountains, which in the 
old days ran clear, bright, refreshing, 
aud free of cost, now dry and dust- 
choked, and the cabman paying a hard- 
earned halfpenny out of a sevenpenny 
fare for every drink of water to his 
panting steed ; the result being that the 
horses don’t get enough. It is a small 
sign of the way things are worked, but 
significant. In short, Italy was not 
ripe for a representative government. 
The Parliament scarcely yet under- 
stands its duties and rights, and whilst 
they squabble over a tax, as in the case 
of salt, and the Rendita Mobiliare 
(whick struck at foreiguers as well) the 
tax is quietly made law by a royal 
decree. The people may really be par- 
doned, if they think that all these royal 
decrees emanate direct from the king, 
but such mistaken impressions seri- 
ously imperil their loyalty. 

Italy has, indeed, many — and those 
not painiess — steps to retrace, just be- 
cause of the results of the elections, in 
order to bring even a semblance of 
order into the all-pervading chaos. It 
is questionable, however, whether Son- 
nino’s juggling? with figures, or Crispi’s 
arbitrary suppression of the lower 
civilian officials will attain the desired 
financial end, any more than they will 
cancel the country’s debts by taxing 
incomes beginning at £60 a year. A 
reduction in her army and navy to pro- 
portions more suitable to her pocket, 
and the stores on hand, would be nearer 
the mark; whilst a reduction in the 
superabundant admirals and generals, 
together with the wholly unnecessary 
number of horses, with consequent free 
forage, allowed to the officers, would be 
a step in the right direction. 

The heroism of renunciation must 
begin with the chiefs ; it is useless to 
expect the underpaid lower officials to 
lead the way. That way lies discon- 


1 He mentioned various amounts, such as “ the 
ordinary expenses,” repressing other “ extraordi- 
nary,” to which, however, the government are 
pledged. 
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tent, and confusion worse confounded 
— disunion piled on disunion ! 
Jos. CROOKLANDS. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
A JOURNEY TO SCOTLAND IN THE YEAR 
1435. 
I. 

A JOURNEY to Scotland was not, in 
the fifteenth century, the pleasure trip 
so many tourists have since accom- 
plished. It was a serious and difficult 
undertaking, not to be attempted 
lightly. The men from abroad who 
visited the kingdom in those times 
usually came on important business ; 
they came, in fact, because they could 
not do otherwise ; salmon and grouse 
were not considered then a sufficient 
attraction ; no hotels had been built in 
picturesque spots; the beauties of 
Loch Lomond and Loch Katrine were 
allowed to pass unobserved and un- 
visited. The country was so far dis- 
tant, so secluded from the rest of the 
world, that rather vague notions were 
entertained as to its very situation. 
We have an account of the kiugdom, 
written in the year 1498, in which it 
is described as “bordering by sea 
on Brittany, France, and Flanders. 
Towards the west there is no land be- 
tween Scotland and Spain. Scotland. 
is nearer to Spain than London.” 
Strange as it may seem, these geo- 
graphical particulars are not supplied 
by some ignorant compiler writing 
from hearsay, but by no less a person 
than Don Pedro de Ayala, Spanish am- 
bassador at the Scottish court. He 
had drawn up his report at the particu- 
lar request and for the enlightenment. 
of his masters, Ferdinand and Isabella, 
‘“‘who desired a full description of 
Scotland and its king.”’ 

Near to France and Spain as the 
country was supposed to be, according 
to ambassadorial observation, still ex- 
perience proved that the journey was 
not a short one. Tempests were fre- 
quent ; much more, indeed, than now, 
for the reason that what we call a 
rough sea, was a storm for the quaint, 
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unmanageable ships of the period. 
The sea, besides, was held by the En- 
glish — a fact which contributed in no 
slight degree to diminish the enjoy- 
ment of journeys between Scotland and 
the Continent. The actual ruler of 
the country, King James the First, was 
a living example of what could be ex- 
pected, as he had been taken by the 
English in his youth, when on his way 
to France, and had remained nineteen 
years a captive in the Tower of 
London, at Newark, Evesham, and in 
other prisons. 

When the sea was smooth, and the 
English were busy elsewhere, then the 
traveller had to fight another enemy, 
namely ennui; he had no comfortable 
accommodation in which to sleep away 
the time, no novels to read, no tobacco 
to smoke ; the numerous days he was 
bound to spend in his ship appeared 
even more numerous. Froissart has 
given us a description of those long, 
tiresome journeys, and the means re- 
sorted to in order to fill the empty 
hours : passengers played dice, or made 
bets; a knight laid a wager that he 
would climb in full armor to the top of 
the mast ; while performing the deed 
his foot slipped, he fell into the sea, 
and the weight of his armor sank him 
in a moment. ‘All the barons were 
much vexed at this misfortune,’’ ob- 
serves Froissart by way of funeral ora- 
tion, *‘ but they were forced to endure 
it, as they could not in any way remedy 
it.” 

Tiresome or dangerous as they were, 
still journeys had to be undertaken. 
Scotland played then a part of its own 
in European politics ; she fought the 
English not only on the Border, but 
also by the Loire, with her auld ally, 
France. Intercourse had to be kept 
up. Ambassadors came from the 
French or Spanish king, from the pope, 
from the fathers of the Basle Council. 
Several of them took care to leave an 
account of their experience of far-off 
Scotland, and their journals have been 
recently collected by Mr. P. Hume 
Brown, under the title ‘* Early Travel- 
lers in Scotland.”? There will be found 





descriptions of the kingdom by Jean 
Froissart, Aineas Sylvius Piccolomini, 
who was to be Pope Pius the Second, 
George Chastelain, Pedro de Ayala, 
and others. 

This fine collection is not, however, 
quite complete, and one at least very 
curious document has escaped the no- 
tice of the learned editor. 

This document consists in the report 
drawn by the French ambassador sent 
to Scotland in the years 1434-6, by 
King Charles the Seventh, to fetch the 
Lady Margaret, daughter of James the 
First, who had been betrothed six 
years before to Louis, Dauphin de 
Viennois, heir to the crown, and the 
future Louis the Eleventh. This ‘ Re- 
lation’ remains unprinted to this day ; 
it is in French, and is preserved in the 
National Library, Paris. 

Everybody knows how King Charles 
of France, who was not yet Charles le 
Victorieux, and had not been rescued 
by Joan of Arc, wanting to tighten the 
bonds between his and the Scottish 
kingdom, had despatched in 1427 a mis- 
sion to King James, asking for the 
hand of his daughter Margaret. The 
mission was composed of John Stuart 
of Darnley, ‘‘ constable of the Scotch 
in France,” of Regnault de Chartres, 
archbishop-duke of Reims, and of Alain 
Chartier the poet, to whom the ora- 
torical part of the business had been 
entrusted. Alain delivered in the pres- 
ence of the king, queen, and assembled 
court such a beautiful Latin speech 
that it made matters quite easy for the 
other ambassadors. The speech has 
come down to us, and a copy of it is 
preserved at Paris. But as the be- 
trothed was only three years old, and 
the dauphin five, the two royal families 
considered that the marriage could be 
conveniently postponed, and it was 
only when the couple had reached riper 
years, being then nine and eleven re- 
spectively, that the French king de- 
cided to send for the dauphiness that 
was to be. 

His choice for this important mission 
fell upon Maitre Regnault Girard, 
knight, Seigneur de Bazoges, one of 
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his councillors and masters of the hos- 
tel; a very worthy man indeed, pru- 
dent, trusty, and wise, but as little 
warlike and as little inclined to sea- 
manship as he well could be. The 
news of the great honor bestowed upon 
his person was to him most unwel- 
come ; the idea of the turbulent sea 
aud hostile English was too much for 
his pacific mind ; he was, indeed, un- 
able to bear it. Honest Regnault Gi- 
rard, knight, forgetting entirely his 
knighthood, bethought himself of some 
means to eschew the unattractive duty, 
and resorted to one which would be 
considered very strange in our day. 
He made it known that he would pay 
down the sum of four hundred crowns 
to the plucky one who would consent 
to be ambassador in his stead. 

But even then the thing was consid- 
ered inconsistent with the discipline to 
be maintained in a kingdom. Charles 
informed his councillor and master of 
the hostel that he had to go in his own 
person to Scotland, and in order to be 
fully assured that the Seigneur de 
Bazoges would not escape, he sent the 
Comte de Vendosme to La Rochelle to 
see the unwilling ambassador off. 
Regnault Girard had therefore no 
choice ; he had no shame nor remorse 
either, for if he was not plucky he was 
honest, and we have the story of the 
four hundred crowns on his own testi- 
mony. He has noted it in his ‘* Rela- 
tion,’? as a proof doubtless, if not of 
his courage, at least of his wisdom and 
foresight. ‘‘I did not like in the least 
to go,’’ says he, not only on account of 
the season, ‘‘ but also because the king 
was at war with the king of England 
and the Duke of Burgundy, and could 
not expect any help from the Britons. 
For which cause the said embassy was 
a full perilous and dangerous one, and 
to avoid the danger of the sea I offered 
four hundred crowns to the one who 
would undertake the journey, so that 
the king would hold me excused. But 
the king would never consent, and 
ordered me expressly to go... . for 
I .was meant to obey him, as he was 
my master and sovereign lord.” 

LIVING AGE. VOL. VII. 315 
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II. 

WITH a sorrowful heart and painful 
misgivings, the ambassador got ready 
and took his way towards the sea. He 
was accompanied by his son Joachim ; 
he, at least, had no fear, either of the 
sea, the English, or anything. Others 
came, too, who were also to be of the 
journey, among them a famous lawyer, 
‘“‘famosus clericus” says Bower, 
Aymeri Martineau by name, who 
would be of use to draw up deeds and 
documents ; and also a mau who was 
to prove very useful in his way, called 
Candé, or Crenedé in Girard’s ‘ Rela- 
tion,’ Hugh Kennedy, of his true 
name, a sturdy Scotchman, who, un- 
like the ambassador, enjoyed the idea 
of the expedition very much. 

Monseigneur de Vendosme did not 
fail in his duty, and met the travellers 
at La Rochelle, one of the few ports 
belonging then to the French crown. 
He had with him instructions made 
out at Orléans and signed by the king, 
containing a lengthy account of what 
the ambassador would have to say ; 
also the agreement between Charles on 
the one hand and J. Puver on the 
other, the latter undertaking to pro- 
vide the ‘“‘navy” necessary for the 
bringing home of the dauphiness, with 
an escort of about two thousand 
Scotchmen. Puver was to feed them 
on board and the king was to pay him 
five reals a head —that is, six thou- 
sand reals at the beginning of the 
journey, and the remainder on his 
return. Then follow some provisoes 
which we may suppose made poor 
Regnault Girard shudder; the king 
stated what he would do in the case of 
Puver’s “‘navy”’ being rifled by the 
English, and in the case of Puver him- 
self being taken. If the mishap oc- 
curred to the “navy” during the 
outward journey, Puver would receive 
nothing beyond what would have been 
paid to him at starting ; if it occurred 
during the homeward journey, then a 
full payment would be due. In case of 
his being taken, the king ‘ will help 
him to the value of four hundred 
reals.”” The whole being promised by 
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the prince “in good faith, and upon his 
word as a king.” 

These papers and some others hav- 
ing been given to Regnault Girard, 
who copies them in full in his “ Rela- 
tion,” Vendosme informed him that 
Charles had taken care to fix the par- 
ticular day on which they Were to sail 
— namely, the 14th of November, 1434. 
They all, therefore, got ready, and at 
the appointed time the embassy left the 
town to go to what was then the usual 
starting-place, the little hamlet of 
Chef-de-Baye, on the sea, one league 
from La Rochelle. They were ac- 
companied by Vendosme and by the 
good men of the city on horseback, to 
the number of one hundred or more. 
‘We then took leave to go on board, 
which was not without great sorrow 
and tears on both sides. Then we 
went into a boat, which took us to a 
whaler belonging to me Regnault 
Girard, of which whaler the master 
was (after God) Tassin Petel. We 
numbered altogether sixty-three per- 
sons, including seamen as well as land 
men. Puver was of the journey, and 
came in his own ship, which was well 
filled with goods.”’ 

All went well at first. The travel- 
lers had put to sea ‘‘ with God’s bless- 
ing’’ on the evening of the 14th, and 
four days later, on the 18th of Novem- 
ber, towards two in the morning, they 
found themselves off the Scilly Islands. 
But there their troubles began and 
their worst anticipations were fulfilled. 
“There, on the sudden, we were 
caught by such a great and marvellous 
storm, that we missed the harbor in 
the said islands. We missed the land 
of Ireland, and we had, according to 
the advice of the sailors, to launch into 
the great ocean sea. And the said 
tempest lasted for five days and five 
nights ; we were driven more than a 
hundred leagues beyond Ireland, ac- 
cording to the chart. The storm was 
so great that we were divided from 
Puver’s ship, and lost sight of her.” 

The unwilling navigator and envoy 
was in fact, and unknown to himself, 
on his way to America. But this un- 
expected glory was not reserved for 
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him, and he was not to discover the 
other shore of the ‘‘ great ocean sea.’’ 
He made a vow to an Irish saint whom 
he calls “St. Treigney ’’ (St. Trenan), 
who was supposed to enjoy great in- 
fluence in heaven, and who had thena 
greater fame on earth than he has 
now ; for which reason, it will not be 
perhaps useless to point out how well 
chosen the saint was to whom Girard 
applied in this pressing necessity. 
Trenan was a monk of the sixth cen- 
tury, and a disciple of St. Columba; 
he had had once to undertake, by order 
of his chief, a journey between Ireland 
and Scotland ; at the appointed time, 
the pilot who was to guide his ship 
was not to be found, and Trenan in- 
clined, therefore, not to go; but 
Columba, addressing him, said: *‘ Go 
all the same ; thou wilt find wind and 
weather as thou wishest.”” Trenan 
put to sea, the winds filled his sails, 
and it seemed as if they were guiding 
the ship themselves ; and the monk 
reached happily and miraculously the 
opposite shore. 

Regnault Girard remembered this in 
good time, and promised the blessed 
navigator a silver ship, to be hung 
from the roof of his chapel in Wales, 
with the arms of France engraved on 
it. Notin vain. The tempest abated, 
and the sailors were again able to steer 
their boat. They made anew for Ire- 
land, ‘‘and on the 24th day of the 
same month of November, by the 
grace of God, we reached the extreme 
end of Ireland, and there found a very 
high and marvellous rock called Ribon, 
which stands at the very end of all 
lands, towards the west. It is an un- 
inhabitable land; and there we an- 
chored under the shelter of this rock. 
But then the tempest began again, and 
for five days we had to fight the 
storm ; and our anchors and ropes sus- 
tained great damage.” 

On the 29th they left their place of 
shelter, and, while the sea continued 
very rough, they “risked the adven- 
ture,” and followed the Irish coast, 
though none of their seamen had ever 
been there, and the land was an un- 
known and a desert one. At length, 
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on the 2nd day of December, they per- 
ceived that the land was no longer so 
wild ; habitations were descried, and 
they began again to know where they 
were. They sailed past ‘‘ St. Patrick,” 
then past “‘ Le rax de Cantier’’ — that 
is, the Mull of Cantire, a “‘ marvellous 
place,” “the straits between Ireland 
and the wild islands of Scotland.” 
They had then an additional satisfac- 
tion, for they met the long-lost Puver, 
with his ship, quite safe. 

At last, on the 8th of January, 1435, 
they found themselves once more on 
dry ground, and they landed in Scot- 
jand, “‘having remained at sea from 
the 14th of November, when we left 
La Rochelle, for fifty-six days together, 
in the very heart of winter, and in 
stormy weather. And we had a great 
deal to endure, we ran great risks, and 
experienced adventures which it would 
be too long to tell.” 


III. 
On Scotch ground Kennedy became 
a most useful associate ; a true Scotch- 
man, he proved to be hospitable, clever, 
and practical. The first thing he did 
was to make his companions enjoy the 
benefit of clanship and kinship. He 
took his worn-out fellow-travellers to 
the house or ‘‘hostel’’ of a lady to 
whom he was related, the house being 
called ‘‘ Hostel Cambel.’? The lady 
received them very well, and made 
them good cheer, the more willingly as 
ason of hers, as was the case then in 
many Scotch families, ‘‘ had served the 
king of France as body-guard.”’ 
Thoroughly refreshed and comforted, 
the travellers remembered “St. Treig- 
ney,” and, before beginning their land 
journey towards Edinburgh, they made 
their pilgrimage and offered to their 
protector, as agreed, a silver ship bear- 
ing the arms of France. They had in 
the meanwhile despatched a mes- 
senger towards King James, to in- 
form him of their coming and ask to 
be admitted to his presence. On the 
14th of January, their pilgrimage being 
ended, they were again in the friendly 
house of Kennedy, ‘“‘ who feasted us 
greatly. He had called to meet us a 





number of his friends and relations. 
Then we went to Dompbertrain (Dum- 
barton), and there remained six days 
waiting for the answer of the king of 
Scotland.”” While there they learnt, 
with no little anxiety, that a brother 
of the Scotch queen (Jane Beaufort, 
granddaughter of John of Gaunt), 
‘brother also of the Earl of Somerset 
in England, had come to Scotland in 
great state with a mission to prevent 
the intended marriage of our lord the 
dauphin.” 

In consideration of this news, Ken- 
nedy observed that, after all the splen- 
dor displayed by the English envoy, it 
would be unwise and contrary to the 
dignity of the French king if his am- 
bassadors made their entry into Edin- 
burgh, “which is the chief town of 
Scotland,’? without having a proper 
retinue and escort. He therefore called 
together as many as he could of his 
relations and friends; they came on 
horseback, knights all of them, or 
esquires, and the French embassy was: 
thus enabled to make some figure, as- 
they were sixty horse altogether when 
entering the town. To honor them 
the king had sent to meet them on 
their way the Bishop of ‘ Brequin” 
(Brechin) and others so far as a town 
which Girard is pleased to call Liscou, 
but better known as Linlithgow. 

The entry took place on the 25th of 
January ; the ambassadors were lodged 
at the house ‘“‘of one Alexander Nep- 
par ;’’ and there, again, they received 
the civilities of the same Bishop of 
‘¢ Brequin,’’ of the lord privy seal, of 
the high chamberlain, of Sir William 
Crichton, and many other prelates, 
knights, and esquires. The following 
day they were received by James in 
person; he was staying then in the 
convent of the Franciscans, according 
to the wont of the Scotch kings (and 
other kings too), who lived then as 
much as they could in convents and 
friaries, not only in consideration of 
the holy character of the place, but also 
because living there cost them nothing. 
‘““The Scotch kings,’’ writes Pedro de 
Ayala, “live little in cities and towns. 
They pass their time generally in cas- 
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tles and abbeys, where they find lodg- 
ings for all their officers.” 

James received the ambassadors 
most honorably ; he had with him the 
bishops of ‘* Abredin ” and ** Brequin ”’ 
(Aberdeen and Brechin), the Earls of 
**Glaz”’ and *“‘ Angluz’’ (Douglas and 
Angus), and others, whose names were 
as accurately noted by Regnault Girard. 
He listened with great attention to the 
message of the chief envoy, who, as he 
had had no lack of time to learn by 
heart his instructions, explained, we 
may believe, with the utmost fidelity, 
the views of his master. 

But Girard was fated not to find 
smooth waters anywhere ; contrary 
winds arose, and difficulties began. 
The questions to be settled were mani- 
fold ; first, there was the marriage it- 
self and the conveying of the young 
princess to France, then the question 
of the French alliance and the sending 
of Scotch auxiliaries, the question of 
the expenses of the home journey of 
the embassy and their escort, the ques- 
tion of the English war, and many 
other questions. And there was one 
more question, not mentioned in the 
instructions, but which stood foremost 
in the mind of James — the question, 
namely, of his consenting to part with 
a beloved and very youthful daughter, 
the firstborn of a happy marriage, the 
favorite child of the queen, that same 
Jane Beaufort whom James had loved 
while a prisoner at Windsor, and for 
whom he had composed his delightful 
** King’s Quhair.’”? The Scotch royal 
family was a united, loving family, and 
from this arose the main difficulty the 
French ambassadors had to encounter. 
James was bound by his word, but it 
was not forbidden him to try to post- 
pone at least the fulfilling of it. 

First he appointed representatives to 
discuss matters with Regnault Girard ; 
they discussed for six days together 
with great zeal, after which they found 
themselves unable to agree on any 
point. The affair was then referred to 
the king, who said that he could do 
nothing without having consulted with 
the queen. He thereupon left town 
and went to “St. Genston’’ — that is, 
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St. Johnstown, otherwise Perth, and 
asked the ambassadors to meet him 
there, towards the end of February. 
To Perth the ambassadors repaired 
accordingly ; they were presented to 
the queen, to the future dauphiness, 
and to a number of ‘lady countesses 
and baronesses ;’’ then they resumed 
their negotiation. A roll was at last 
drawn up and signed, which gave them 
great satisfaction, and scarcely less to 
the king, for there were in it so many 
clauses and provisoes that it was impos- 
sible not to submit them to the French 
king himself, and this meant no little 
delay. The roll ascribed to France the 
cost of the “‘navy’’ to be purchased 
and sent to Dumbarton to fetch the 
princess, the cost also of the “ bread, 
biscuit, beverage, salt and other vict- 
uals’? to be consumed in the outward 
journey. The king of Scotland would 
supply meat, fish, butter, cheese, and 
wood for the homeward journey ; he 
would bring together two thousand 
carefully chosen soldiers —the choos- 
ing requiring, of course, much time — 
to accompany the dauphiness and pro- 
tect her while at sea. Besides, the 
king of Scotland wanted to know where 
his daughter would live; she must 
have a place assigned to her, where a 
Scotchman would be in command ; and 
she must be allowed to have Scotch 
ladies with her. James, however, un- 
derstood that it was proper for her to 
have also on her retinue French gen- 
tlemen and ladies “to teach her the 
manners of the country, and to inform 
her concerning her situation.’”’ A gal- 
ley, also, of particular excellence, and 
carrying crossbowmen and_ chosen 
troops, was to be provided, besides the 
fleet for the two thousand men; on 
which galley the princess would take 
passage. The fleet was bound to reach 
Dumbarton in May. And so on. 
Nothing obviously could be done 
without the assent of the French king. 
The envoys resolved that two of them 
would undertake this additional jour- 
ney, and go back to La Rochelle. Ken- 
nedy and Aymeri Martineau were 
appointed to do this. Regnault Girard 
considered that he had better stay ; but 
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his son Joachim went, also Dragance, 
pursuivant of Scotland, and the four 
thus departed on Shrove Monday, 1435. 

Left alone in Scotland, ‘‘ which was 
not without great regret and sorrow ”’ 
on his part, Regnault Girard estab- 
lished his quarters at Stirling, where 
the Princess Margaret mostly lived, 
and having there nothing to do but to 
wait for the return of his companions, 
he found the time very long and the 
winter very dull. James perceived it, 
and advised the ambassador not to stay 
at home so much, but to go about and 
see the country. He provided Girard 
with people to accompany him, and the 
French envoy began to visit ‘‘ several 
among the good towns of the kingdom, 
to spend time, and place himself out of 
the reach of ennui.”’ Girard went thus 
to Dundee, “where he was greatly 
feasted by the burgesses,”’ to St. An- 
drews, where he was handsomely re- 
ceived by the bishop and the prior of 
the place, and where he had also some 
intercourse with ‘ those of the univer- 
sity,” and to ‘several other towns and 
abbeys.’’ He was everywhere well 
received. ‘To speak truth, in all the 
places where I went, I was most honor- 
ably treated, for the sake of the king 
of France, and the greatest civilities 
were shown me as well by churchmen 
and nobles as by the common people, 
and they all evinced so much good will 
in all that concerned the king of 
France, that I had an impression that 
nowhere could be found more loyal 
Frenchmen.” 

Time thus passed; the appointed 
date for the coming of the fleet was 
drawing near, and there was no news 
of the travellers. Girard then asked 
King James to take into account the 
unavoidable impediments which must 
have stopped them on their way, such 
as the lack of wind, and to agree that 
the delay for the coming of the ships 
might be increased. James had only 
pleasure in agreeing ; and the date of 
the 20ih of September, instead of the 
end of May, was accepted by him. 

In the course of the summer Aymeri 
Martineau, accompanied by Dragance, 
the pursuivant of Scotland, came back 





at last, bringing news of the assent of 
Charles to several of the conditions 
proposed, and of his dissent concern- 
ing the rest. Somewhat later the other 
travellers, Kennedy and Joachim Gi- 
rard, came back also; they had taken 
passage on the fleet gathered together 
for the bringing home of the dauphin- 
ess, and the said fleet arrived within 
the delay newly granted by James, and 
anchored at Dumbarton on the 12th of 
September “‘ or thereabout.”’ 


IV. 

AYMERI and Kennedy brought let- 
ters for Girard and for the king of Scot- 
land. Charles expressed in them his 
satisfaction at the happy turn taken 
by the negotiation, congratulated his 
envoy upon his zeal and cleverness, 
expressed the joy he had felt on 
“hearing good news of the good health 
aud prosperity of the king of Scotland, 
the queen, and their daughter.”” He 
agreed to send the navy for two thou- 
sand men ; Puver would fulfil his con- 
tract, and leave La Rochelle on the 
15th of July with his ships; France 
would provide bread, biscuit, salt, and 
wine ; Scotland, meat, fish, butter, and 
cheese. Charles would do his best to 
secure the wished-for galley meant for 
the dauphiness. But no such galley 
could be found in France, and much 
less in Scotland ; for the art of ship- 
building was not yet a Scottish art, and 
the hammers were not at work, as 
they have been since, along the Clyde. 
Spain was the great shipbuilding coun- 
try; Charles had sent there special 
delegates ; but their success was greatly 
to be doubted, for war was raging “‘ be- 
tween the kings of Castile and Arra- 
gon. Peace seems to be remote, and 
no ships, or almost none, are allowed 
to leave the kingdom of Castile.’ 

Concerning the attendance of the 
young princess the views of Charles 
greatly differed from those of his * good 
brother”? James ; for the one wanted 
Margaret to become as French as pos- 
sible, and the other wished her to re- 
main as Scotch as could be. Girard 
was instructed to do all in his power to 
lessen the number of people sent to 
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stay with her, to reduce it to nothing if 
he could, or, at least, to not more than 
one or two women, and as many men : 
** For so long as she will have with her 
people of her nation, she will not will- 
ingly learn French, nor adopt the man- 
ners of the French kingdom.’’ As for 
a place of safety under the command of 
a Scottish officer, there was no need 
for it, for she would stay with the 
queen of France, and be treated as if 
she were a ‘“‘carnal daughter” of the 
French house. 

Concerning the two thousand men of 
the escort, the king of France would 
not deprive his brother of such a valu- 
able force, and they would be sent back 
to Scotland as soon as the journey was 
finished. Charles felt the more at lib- 
erty to do so as affairs had taken a 
better turn with him ; he had the pleas- 
ure to inform James that ‘his people 
had recovered the town and abbey of 
St. Denis, which stands near Paris, also 
the Pont Sainte-Maxence, upon the 
Oise River and the town of Rue on the 
Somme, to the great confusion and 
diminution of his enemies and adversa- 
ries.”’ The Earl of Arundel had been 
routed, and it was to be hoped that, 
**by the help of God, the French party 
would perform great warlike exploits 
against their foes.”’ The better to 
show the excellent state of the king- 
dom where the young princess would 
have soon to come and live, Charles 
added, naively enough, that he had 
sent a great many men-at-arms and 
crossbowmen to Normandy, and be- 
yond the Oise River, to continue the 
war, **so that he had relieved his proy- 
inces of the men-at-arms, and others 
who wanted to stay and plunder there, 
by which the state of his people had 
been greatly improved.”’ 

But a more satisfactory piece of in- 
formation was supplied in a paragraph 
where Charles stated that ‘*‘ Messeign- 
eurs the Duke de Bourbon, constable 
of France, the Count de Vendosme, 
the Chancellor de Harcourt, the Mar- 
shal de Lafayette,’ and others, to the 
number of a thousand horse or more, 
had gone “‘in very great state to the 
town of Arras,’’ to treat there of peace 
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with the English, in the presence of 
cardinals sent by the pope. A sort of 
European congress, in fact, was meet- 
ing at Arras, one of the first on record ; 
and, whatever be the outcome of the 
negotiation, Charles pledged himself to 
keep his brother of Scotland well in- 
formed of everything, and not to sign 
any arrangement that could in any way 
slacken the bonds and impair the old- 
established alliance between France 
and Scotland. So wrote Charles le 
Victorieux, on the 13th day of July, 
1435, when he was staying in his castle 
of Amboise, on the Loire. 

All these papers were communicated 
to James, then at Stirling. The am- 
bassadors pointed out that the fleet was 
now ready, and that the time had come 
to fulfil the ‘‘ appointments” agreed 
upon. 

But neither James nor the queen 
could make up their minds to part yet 
with their daughter. James observed 
that the fleet had been very slow in 
coming, that ‘* winter was very near, 
and that no marriage was allowed dur- 
ing that season between right-minded 
people.’’ He added that the queen 
would never be persuaded to consent to 
it, that the danger from the sea was 
very great at this time of the year; 
‘and that we knew full well in what 
peril we had been ourselves when we 
came to the land of Scotland.”’ A sly 
smile accompanied doubtless the deliv- 
ery of this last observation. 

The ambassadors made counter-ob- 
servations, produced other papers ; all 
proved of no avail. It was at length 
arranged that Margaret would spend 
one more winter in her native country, 
and that towards the March moon her 
father would trust her ‘a ’aventure de 
Dieu.”’ 

The fleet, therefore, remained idle at 
Dumbarton. The king, after some 
discussion, consented to pay the ex- 
penses of this prolonged stay, “‘no 
small matter, as it was to last about 
half a year.’’ Months went on, very 
slowly in the estimation of the French 
ambassadors, only too quickly for the 
royal family of Scotland. The only 
event which happened in the interval, 
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and has been noted by Girard, was an 
epidemic among the seamen of the 
fleet, of whom a great many died. 

In February, 1436, towards Candle- 
mas, the envoys betook themselves to 
the town of ‘‘Sainct John Stom’’ — 
that is, Perth—to remind the king 
that “the month of March was now 
near,’’ and that everything ought to be 
made ready for the journey. This 
time James had to consent and to pre- 
pare in earnest for the fulfilling of the 
treaty. A farewell banquet was offered 
by him to the ambassadors. They sat 
at the royal table ; the king was there, 
and the queen too, “sitting next him 
in achair.”? It was decided that Girard 
would go to Dumbarton and see that 
the fleet was in order, while Kennedy 
would stay and assist in the choosing of 
the escort. 

The following day another ceremony 
took place, and a very touching one. 
The king and queen, the ambassadors 
being present, ordered the young prin- 
cess to be brought before them ; ‘ they 
addressed to her several fine words, 
and memorable ones, reminding her of 
the honor done to them by the king of 
France, and of the honor of the prince 
whom she was to marry. They en- 
treated her to behave well, and God 
knows the tears which were shed on 
both sides, while this was going on.”’ 
The audience having come to an end, 
the ambassadors took their leave, and 
the poor father, not knowing how to 
make Margaret dearer to the French 
envoy, “for the sake of his brother the 
king of France, ordered me, Regnault 
Girard, to kiss the queen, and the 
queen kindly and gracefully consented, 
and kissed me ; which kiss I repute the 
greatest honor ever bestowed upon me. 
We left thereupon.” 

The day after fine gifts were sent by 
James to the house where the ambas- 
sadors lodged, and “speaking of this 
we must not forget that from the day 
we met him in his town of Edinburgh 
in the realm of Scotland, which was 
the 25th of January, 1435, we were 
defrayed by him of all our ordinary 
expenses, wheresoever we went.”’ 


Girard and his son, as well as 
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Aymeri Martineau, left Perth on the 
15th of February, 1436, and went to 
the ships to consult with the seamen. 
They saw that all would be got ready 
for the first tides of the March moon, 
and in order the better to attend to the 
business honest Regnault Girard, bad 
sailor as he was, went on board at 
once and there remained: ‘‘and I 
kept the sea for fifteen days before the 
king came, and I felt great discom- 
forts.”’ 

While he was thus tossing on the 
water a ship came from France, with 
goods to enable him to offer in his turn 
presents to the Scotch king. What- 
ever may have been the gifts of James, 
the ambassadorial ones were of pri- 
meval simplicity. They consisted first 
of a gentle mule — ‘‘ ung mullet bien 
gent ’”’— whom ‘I had ordered by the 
advice of Monseigneur de Vendosme, 
who had spoken to me about it when I 
took the sea, for he had seen the mule 
himself at La Rochelle. This mule I 
caused to be offered to the king of 
Scotland; and he received it with 
great joy, and it was considered a very 
strange animal, for there are none in 
that country. As for the queen, I 
caused her to be presented with three 
casks full of fruit, such as_ pears, 
apples, chestnuts, and others, and with 
six casks of wine; and she was very 
happy to have them, for there is very 
little fruit in Scotland.” 


v. 

AT last, at the beginning of March, 
the army as well as the fleet being 
ready, the king came with the dau- 
phiness to Dumbarton, and with the 
noblemen who were to accompany her, 
such as the Bishop of Brechin, the 
Count ‘* Derquenay’’—that is, the 
Earl of Orkneys—and other gentle- 
men whose names are equally trans- 
formed by the pen of Girard. One 
last thing James would do before trust- 
ing Margaret ‘‘& l’aventure de Dieu,” 
and in this his fatherly anxieties ap- 
peared again. ‘*One day the king 
came to see the ships, and he wanted 
to have a trial of them, and he ordered 
them to sail, so that he might ascertain 
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which of them was fastest and best 
appointed to carry our said lady. And 
he found me there, on the ships, and 
he treated me wonderfully well and 
honorably.”? A sort of race was thus 
run in the presence of James, and it 
turned out that the swiftest ship was 
the one belonging to Peter Chepye 
(Percipey as he is called by Bower, 
whose narrative closely agrees on many 
points with Girard’s). ‘It was anew 
one and an excellent sailer, and had 
been built in the kingdom of Spain ; it 
was agreed that our whaler would con- 
stantly keep by the said ship, to help 
and protect our lady in case of need. 
Of which whaler my son Joachim 
Girard had command.”’ 

James having thus arranged matters 
and left the ships, ‘*the masters of the 
same were not at all pleased with the 
arrangements taken by him, and they 
began to discuss the question noisily 
among themselves. They came to me, 
and said that in all the fleet there was 
but one Spanish ship, and that all the 
rest hailed from France and Brittany ; 
that it would put to shame all the 
masters of those ships to suffer that 
our lady the dauphiness took passage 
on the ship of Peter Chepye, that they 
would not allow it for any consider- 
ation, that they would fight Chepye 
as soon as they were in the open 
sea, whatever be the decision of the 
king of Scotland, and that the said 
Chepye would not have the honor of 
carrying their mistress, Madame la 
Dauphine.”’ 

An additional danger of an unex- 
pected sort was thus threatening the 
princess, and who knows what might 
have happened if the impending fight 
had taken place? Regnault Girard 
displayed again in this occurrence the 
resources of his diplomatic mind ; he 
tried his best to pacify the seamen, he 
spoke soothing words, and as_ these 
would not suffice —‘‘for sailors are 


very difficult to manage, and they mag- 
nify things to a wonder,” he promised 
them that as soon as they should be 
out of view of the Scottish coast he 
would put the princess into the whaler, 
‘and thus the French fleet would have 
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the honor of carrying her, and by this 
means I pacified them.” 

On the 27th of March the king came 
for the last time. He had his daughter 
with him. He saw her on board the 
ship of Peter Chepye, ordered Girard 
and Aymeri Martineau to take passage 
with her; the Earl of Orkneys, the 
Bishop of Brechin, and other noble- 
men, and a number of chosen archers 
came into the same boat. Hugh Ken- 
nedy was in command of one of the 
warships called Saint-Gille. The of- 
ficers, soldiers, and archers of the 
escort went on board their respective 
ships. Everything being thus ar- 
ranged, and no cause or pretext re- 
maining for a more prolonged stay, the 
poor father had to take his leave ; 
‘*the king did not stay long, but went 
away weeping many tears, for the sor- 
row of his leaving our lady the dau- 
phiness his daughter.” 

The fleet weighed anchor ; the num- 
ber of warships was eleven, containing 
about one thousand or twelve hundred 
men, all of them chosen Scottish 
soldiers, without speaking of the sailors 
manning the fleet, who were French. 
The weather was favorable for one 
day and night, then contrary winds 
arose, and, instructed by experience, 
and not at all desirous to risk the 
worst, the ambassadors ordered the 
fleet to go back, and they stopped for 
a little while in a harbor of Scotland. 
Then the wind turned, and they put to 
sea again, and they had fine weather 
during the rest of the passage, ‘‘ thanks 
be to God, and we came in view of 
La Palice, not far from La Rochelle, 
on the 17th of April; and on the fol- 
lowing day we reached Chef-de-Baye, 
at a distance of about one league from 
the said town.”’ 

The intention had been to have the 
city of La Rochelle prepared and 
adorned against the coming of the 
princess. Margaret would remain in 
her ship — which ship it was, whether 
Peter Chepye’s or the whaler, we do 
not know —till the town was ready. 
But a tempest interfered with the 
ceremonial ; it was so sudden and ter- 





rific that the boat carrying Margaret 
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had to be conveyed without any delay | bodies. ‘‘ While she was entering the 
to the inner harbor of the town ; the|town a child, disguised as an angel, 
other ships managed as they could, and| was let down from the portal of the 
drew near the Great Tower with the |city, and placed a chapel (crown) on 
chain (still in existence); but in so|her head, a thing which was most gen- 
doing, one of the ships, built in Brit-|teelly and craftily performed.”’ At the 
tany, ‘‘was greatly wounded.’”? On|main crossings, according to the cus- 
that day ‘“‘our lady was not shown to/tom of the time, Margaret, whose 
the people, because it was late and the | thoughts were perhaps far away, lin- 
town was not decorated.” The day | gering over the beloved remote places 
after, at early dawn, before she could | where her childhood was spent, had to 
be seen by any one, she was taken to a| admire a variety of allegorical person- 
neighboring abbey, and there waited |ages, richly dressed and adorned, and 
till the Rochelle people had had time | to listen to numerous complimentary 
so to adorn their town that a princess | addresses. 

might decently make an entry into it. While this was going on Girard went 

She received in the meanwhile the|to Bourges, where the king was, to 
visit of several great men sent by the| render account of all that had taken 
king to congratulate her upon her com-| place, and receive instructions for the 
ing ; among them was the chancellor of | marriage. He was graciously treated 
the kingdom, this same Regnault de|by the king, who congratulated him 
Chartres, archbishop-duke of Reims,|upon the success of his embassy, and 
who had gone nine years before to|appointed that the marriage should 
Scotland to ask for the hand of the |take place at Tours, on the day after 
same Margaret. the feast of St. John the Baptist. 

On the 10th of May, 1436, all was at| All concerned met then at Tours. 
last ready, and Margaret, retracing her | The king arrived on the morning of the 
steps, went back to La Rochelle, ac-| nuptials, and, as the manners of the 
companied by a splendid retinue of | time allowed, went, in order to ascer- 
Scottish men-at-arms, French noble-|tain how his daughter-in-law looked, 
men of the region, special envoys of |‘‘into her room while she was being 
the king, etc. She was welcomed by | dressed. He was greatly pleased with 
the mayor and the guilds ; a little fur-| her person, and felt great joy at the 
ther on by the ladies and burgesses, |sight.’? So says Regnault Girard, and 
and then “‘she received a fine present | well he might, as Margaret was, accord- 
of silver plate, which she greatly liked, | ing to Mathew d’Escouchy, ‘ beautiful 
as it was the first she received in this | and well shaped, and adorned with all 











kingdom.” the qualities befitting a noble and high 
Then she went to Niort, where she | lady.” 
was complimented by the Lady Per-| Soon after, the princess, wearing the 


rette de la Rivitre, dame de ia Roche | crown, was taken to the door of the 
Guyon, first lady of honor to the queen, | church, and there she met and saw for 
and by Blanche de Gamaches, dame de | the first time the prince who was to be 
Chastillon, another lady of honor ; she | her husband, according to the arrange- 
passed other towns where she was re-| ments signed when she was three years 
ceived in great state and presented | old. Young Louis wore the royal garb 
with fine gifts. At Poictiers brilliant | and was followed by the princes of the 
festivities had been prepared for her;|blood. The marriage was at once 
the mayor and notables came out of the | blessed and consecrated by the Arch- 
town to the distance of more than one | bishop of Reims. ‘Great was the 
league ; after this she was met oy | San,” writes Regnault Girard, who 
gentlemen belonging to the Court of | abstains from giving any details. Not 
Parliament, then by the doctors and | so great, however, for the town ac- 
students of the university, and by | counts have survived centuries and 
representatives of various dignified | revolutions, and we still know exactly 
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what the good men of Tours spent to 
welcome the lady dauphiness. They 
had had little time to get ready, and all 
they could do is commemorated in the 
following entries : — 


Firstly, to Robin Lebarbier, sent 
to Chinon and to Loudun, to try 
and find dresses for a play to be 
played on the joyful coming of my 
Lady the Dauphiness, for his ex- 
penses and the hiring of his horse 

To Richard Gaugain, for four 
old bed sheets, used to make three 
dresses for those who shall dance 
the morris before my lady 

To Jean Avisart, tailor, who 
cut, sewed, and made the said 
dresses ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

To Denis, the painter-glazier, 
for having hastily and richly 
painted those dresses and four 
beards for the same dancers . 40 sols. 

To Gervaise Lechanteur, for 
twenty-seven dozens of bells, dis- 
tributed among the said dancers 
and the taborer 

To the same, for the hiring of 
part of those bells, which were 
afterwards returned 

To André Hacqueteau, saddler, 
who sewed on leather the said 
bells, for them to be placed on the 
hands and legs of the dancers 

To two women who had gath- 
ered flowers to make head-wreaths 
for the said men , 

To Pierre Rossignol (nightin- 
gale) and his companions, min- 
strels, who sounded their horns in 
the hat market on the coming of 
my lady . ‘ 

To four fellows who built a 
scaffold on the drawbridge of the 
bulwark of Our-Lady-the-Rich, 
where the organs were. ... To 
four fellows who brought there 
and back the said organs 

To master Robert-the-Devil, one 
of the dancers, for his trouble, and 
for having ordained the said 
dance ; for having attended to the 
making and painting of the 
dresses, and for a pair of hose 
which he asserted to have burst 
while dancing 


35 sols. 


15 sols. 


15 sols. 


30 sols. 


5 sols. 


5s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 


10 sols. 


3s. 4d. 


30 sols. 


We shall stop here our quotations, 


not without some suspicion that Master 


Robert-the-Devil who put forth such 
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assertions, which the town accountant 
only half endorses, well deserved, 
maybe, his nickname. As for the 
others, the items concerning them give 
a clear idea of what took place, and we 
see how the inhabitants did their best, 
having so little time, to get up a play, 
tried to find ready-made dresses, failed, 
and had to be content with a morris 
dance, the dancers being “richly and 
hastily ’’ apparelled in dresses cut out 
of old bed sheets, and tinkling all over 
with their twenty-seven dozens of little 
bells sewed on their arms and legs. 
This sound was accompanied by the 
music of the church organ brought out 
into the open air for the occasion. 
They carry flowers on their heads, they 
dance and jump, they make merry, and 
Robert-the-Devil distinguishes himself 
and bursts his hose, ‘‘ as he asserts.”’ 

The men from Scotland were hand- 
somely treated; they received “ fine 
gifts’? which remain nondescript in the 
** Relation’ of Girard, now drawing to 
its close. A few of her compatriots 
were allowed to stay with Margaret. 
Regnault Girard was appropriately ap- 
pointed her first master of the hostel, 
and Joachim the esquire of her stables. 

** And thus came to an end the em- 
bassy sent to fetch from the kingdom 
of Scotland our most redoubted and 
mighty lady, Margaret, eldest daughter 
of the king of the kingdom of Scot- 
land, Dauphiness of Viennois — Thus 
signed: Regnault — Hue Crenedi — 
Aymeri Martineau.”’ 


VI. 

FESTIVE days passed. The daugh- 
ter of the Stuarts was not long in dis- 
covering the sort of man she had been 
married to. Beautiful and kind, bred 
at the fireside of a loving father and 
mother, endowed herself with a loving 
nature, fond of art and poetry, she 
found herself tied for life to a man 
without a heart, who never cared for 
father, mother, or wife, and whose 
only interest in life was political ambi- 
tion. The historian Commines has 
thus summed up his opinion concern- 
ing the tastes and inclinations of his 
hero: ** He was very fond of falcons, 
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but not quite so much as he was of 
dogs. As for ladies, he never cared 
for them.”’ 

Poor Margaret, deserted by her hus- 
band, tried to find some alleviation to 
her sorrows, and used the means which 
had been the resource of her father 
many years before, when he was a cap- 
tive in the Tower of London. She 
read books and wrote poetry. But she 
could not forget her grief; gnawing 
thoughts preyed upon her ; vile calum- 
nies brought her to the verge of despair. 
She could no longer rest nor sleep, but 
sat on her bed, musing, regretting the 
dear far-off mother country. ‘* Were 
it not for my pledged word,” she said 
once, “ I would fain regret having ever 
left Scotland.”’ 

The king and queen loved her dearly, 
and did all they could to soothe her. 
They lived with her as much as pos- 
sible ; they tried to amuse her; they 
said that she should not ‘‘ merencolier ”’ 
herself so. The king once inquired 
why she looked so pale; a friend of 
Louis hastened to answer that the cause 
was that she overworked herself. ‘‘ She 
would,”’ he said, ‘*‘ write roundels, and 
busy herself so much with such work, 
that she would write as many as twelve 
in a day; a thing which is most un- 
wholesome for her.’”? ‘ What!” said 
the king, ‘‘does such writing give 
headaches ?”’ ‘* Yes,’? answered Jean 
Bureau, who happened to be there, 
‘to those who overdo it, though such 
things are only trifles.”’ 

Years went on, Louis forsook her 
more and more, she looked paler and 
paler ; she was fading away. She died 
at Chalons on the 16th of August, 1445, 
a heartbroken, childless wife, being 
then only twenty. And this was the 
real end of the *‘ embassy sent to fetch 
from the kingdom of Scotland our most 
redoubted and mighty lady, Margaret, 
daughter of the king of the kingdom of 
Scotland, Dauphiness of Viennois.”’ 

J. J. JUSSERAND. 
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From Longman’s Magazine. 
THE HOME-LIFE OF THE VERNEYS.! 


FEw books have been published in 
England during the last twenty-five 
years, that are at once so valuable to 
the historian and so interesting to com- 
mon readers as the “‘ Verney Memoirs.” 
It may be also added, that few books 
have been edited with such remarkable 
care and judgment. Any one who has 
tried to read the letters of a bygone 
day, with their strange paper, queer, 
cramped writing, and queerer spelling, 
will have some idea of the magnitude 
of the task undertaken by the present 
Lady Verney and her mother-in-law. 
And when we come to reflect upon the 
enormous number of correspondents 
who were perpetually asking the help 
of Sir Edmund Verney and his son 
Ralph, it must be conceded that a vast 
amount of patience, as well as discre- 
tion, was necessary on the part of both 
ladies in order to put together such a 
delightful book. There was a French- 
man, during the last century, who 
wrote sixteen thousand letters to the 
object of his affections ; but the letters 
contained in Claydon House, out of 
which these memoirs have been labori- 
ously constructed, must be much more 
numerous than those cherished by the 
French marquise. 

Of course, it is needless to state that 
a large proportion of the letters quoted 
deal with public events, and with the 
political aspects of the great Civil War. 
With this part of the memoirs the 
present article has nothing to do, but a 
short survey of domestic life during 
the seventeenth century, may be of in- 
terest to the descendants of those who 
fought and struggled, or who watched 
and waited, under Cromwell and King 
Charles. 

The Verneys, who had been settled 
in Bucks, at any rate since the reign of 
Heury III., were related to nearly 
every family of any position in the 
county. Indeed, it could not well be 


1 Memoirs of the Verney Family. Vol. i. and ii. 
During the Civil War. By Frances Parthenope 
Verney. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1892.) 
Vol. iii. During the Commonwealth. By Margaret 
Verney. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1894.) 
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otherwise, considering the passion 


every one had in those days for the 
married state. There is hardly a crea- 
ture among all the friends of Sir Ed- 
mund and Sir Ralph who is content to 
remain widowed (or widowered) ; there 
was one pair with whom they were 
very intimate, who reckoned eight hus- 
bands and wives between them. When 
their various children are taken into 
account, and to these are added all the 
fancy relationships which for two cen- 
turies were in fashion both in England 
and France, it will be allowed that even 
the most determined genealogist has a 
very intricate knot to untie. Probably 
he will not find one like it, unless he 
goes to the New England settlers of 
the Restoration, where the single state 
was a thing unknown. In point of 
fact, it is curious to note how the En- 
glish exiles carried across the seas the 
customs and traditions that had gov- 
erned their social lives at home. The 
marriage arrangements and financial 
bargainings that public opinion per- 
mitted and encouraged in England, 
were a recognized part of every union 
in America. 

A great deal has been said and writ- 
ten about the extraordinary severity of 
home discipline, even as late as the 
present century, yet the three gen- 
erations of Verneys with whom the 
volumes before us are principally 
concerned, do not give a very alarming 
idea of the relations between parents 
and children. Sir Edmund, the gallant 
and courteous knight-marshal, whose 
hand was severed while clasping the 
standard at Edge Hill, is on the easiest 
of terms with his cautious, conscien- 
tious, prematurely old, son Ralph, and 
no more severe than is necessary over 
the neglected Oxford chapels and lec- 
tures of his favorite Edmund. To be 
sure, Ralph did not get on very well 
with his own “little Mun,’’ but that 
was because their temperaments were 
completely opposite. Sir Ralph was 
punctiliously scrupulous — what the 
Scotch cail ** pernicketty’?— Mun was 
careless and ‘‘ casual,” easy-going and 
happy-go-lucky, wholly unable to learn 
the value of money or understand any- 
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thing of business. Yet he certainly 
had not been spoiled, for his great- 
grandmother, old Lady Denton, writes 
to beg of Ralph and his wife Mary, that 
“nobody whip him but Mr. Parrye.” 
Mun was at this time not much over 
two years old ; and another letter goes 
on to relate how the writer had “ car- 
ried his nurse the rhubarb, and she 
promised he shall constantly drink it.” 
The wretched child had hardly got be- 
yond the whippings and the rhubarb, 
which doubtless he shared with all 
children of his own age, when his 
shoulder began to grow out, and he was 
thrust into a kind of steel corslet, 
which he was still wearing when it be- 
came his turn to go a-wooing. But no 
steel shirts, nor even the discomfort of 
only being able to change his linen 
once a week, damp Mun’s spirits ; he 
is as idle and ‘‘ feckless”? as ever, a 
complete contrast to his ‘*sossy”’ 
brother Jack, whose one desire is to 
learn arithmetic, and in due time to be- 
come a successful merchant —all of 
which, thanks to his own perseverance, 
came to pass. 

As far as can be gathered from the 
notices scattered through the letters, 
the Verneys were not an intellectual 
family, though many of them, and par- 
ticularly the wives, had a great capacity 
for business. They were all fond of 
music, and clung to their guitars and 
viols — Mun and Jack especially ; but 
they seem indifferent to history and 
hopeless about languages. Sir Ralph 
lived at Blois for the best part of ten 
years after he was forced into exile for 
refusing to sign the Covenant; and 
both he and his fellow-exiles complain 
of its being ‘‘a dull little town,” and 
no memories of the Guises serve to 
enliven it. He never succeeds in 
learning enough French to be of use 
to him; and what is stranger still, 
Mun, after ten or eleven years abroad, 
writes it as badly as an English school- 
girl. Yet it is interesting to observe 
that, till the Civil Wars turned every- 
thing upside down, the education of 
boys was much the same, outwardly at 
any rate, as it is in the present day. 
Edmund (Ralph’s third brother) was 
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sent to school in Gloucestershire as a 
small boy ; at sixteen he went to Win- 
chester, and two years later to Oxford, 
where his career, as has been stated, 
was far from brilliant. He found his 
right niche in life when he was re- 
moved from Oxford and joined the 
royal army, and after seeing much ser- 
vice under the Marquis of Ormonde, 
was treacherously murdered at the 
siege of Drogheda. Neither the scape- 
grace Tom—a Barry Lyndon, who 
outlived all his brothers and sisters and 
died at ninety-two—nor the selfish 
Harry, nor even the serious Ralph, 
ever seems to read a book for pleas- 
ure ; unless, indeed, a book of devotion 
is referred to by one or other of them. 
There is a letter extant from the elder 
*“ Mun,”’ asking to have some such 
works sent to him, and when ‘ sossy 
Jack,’? aged one-and-twenty, goes out 
as a merchantto Aleppo, Sir Ralph 
carefully puts into his trunk the “‘ Holy 
Living and Dying’ and the “‘ Imita- 
tion of Christ.” 

As to the girls, if we only went by 
their letters, we should think them as 
ill-educated as any maid-of-all-work in 
the days before compulsory schools. 
Not only is the writing abominable and 
the spelling phonetic, but the phonetics 
are changed three or four times in the 
course of the same letter. They also 
misplace their h’s, and divide their 
words in a singular manner, talking of 
‘a negg,’’ or ‘a napple.” It is im- 
possible not to wonder if serious mis- 
takes never arose from the difference 
of view as to phonetic spelling between 
the writer and the recipient. It re- 
quires some nimbleness of wit to de- 
tect St. Albans under Senttaborns, and 
the word is quite likely to admit of 
some other interpretation. ‘‘ Pep- 
hains’’ might easily be misconstrued 
into something besides “ pippins,’”’ and 
“ihely ’? does not immediately suggest 
“jelly ;’? but granted these idiosyn- 
crasies, why spell loved ‘ lovefed,’’ 
and did they really say ‘“‘dafter” for 
**daughter’’ ? 

A great deal of illiteracy on the part 
of Ralph’s sisters may be excused by 
the circumstances in which they grew 
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up. The eldest of the six was no more 
than seventeen, when they were left 
more or less to themselves at Claydon, 
while their father, Sir Edmund, was in 
attendance on the king, and his wife, 
née Margaret Denton, was in attend- 
ance upon him. These visits to Lon- 
don were spent by the Verneys in their 
new house in the fashionable quarter 
of Covent Garden (the site is now occu- 
pied by the Floral Hall) ; but in spite 
of the fine square just built by the 
Earl of Bedford, and called the Piazza, 
the neighborhood was rendered dirty 
and noisy by the great market still held 
close by. As far as in him lay, we are 
quite sure that Sir Edmund must have 
been a kind and even indulgent father, 
but except in the case of little Cary, 
his ‘shee darling,’ who was married 
at fifteen to Captain Gardiner, we do 
not hear much of his relations to his 
other daughters. He was probably 
easier to get on with than Ralph, who 
was a Puritan by nature as well as in 
politics, and he had a strong sense of 
humor, which Ralph, with all his good 
qualities, was entirely without. In- 
deed, the mildest joke —a joke in in- 
tention rather than in execution — had 
a tendency to irritate him. It would 
be instructive to know how he received 
and replied to the following letter of 
Sir Edmund, which must have seemed 
to him excessively flippant. ‘*‘A mer- 
chant of London wrote to a factor of 
his beyoand sea, desired him by the 
next shipp to send him 2 or 3 Apes; 
he forgot the r, and then it was 203 
Apes. His factor has sent him fower 
scoare, and sayes hee shall have the 
rest by the next shipp, conceiving the 
merchant had sent for tow hundred 
and three Apes; if yo’self or frends 
will buy any to breede on, you could 
never have had such a chance as now. 
In earnest this is very trew.”’ 

But Sir Edmund and the apes are a 
long way from the girls’ education. 
After his death, and the (temporary) 
sequestration of Sir Ralph’s property, 
they were left at Claydon in great 
straits for money, under the care of 
their old housekeeper, and with occa- 
sional visits from their brother Harry 
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and their other relations to admonish 
or cheer them up. They were very 
ill-regulated, and, as far as we can 
judge, no great favorites with anybody 
—certainly not with their sister-in-law, 
Mary, Ralph’s wife, who was much 
harassed during the year she spent at 
home by their various importunings. 
It must indeed have been hard times 
for poor Mary, who had left her hus- 
band and two young children manag- 
ing as best they could at Blois, while 
she, though expecting a baby, moved 
heaven and earth in London to get the 
sequestration moved off her husband’s 
property in Bucks. In the end she 
succeeded, and by her great personal 
charm and clear grasp of the compli- 
cated financial situation, made a lasting 
impression on all whom she came 
across. But the strain was too much 
for her in the weak state of her health, 
and she fell into consumption, of which 
she died only two years after her return 
to Blois. 

Worried and worn out, it is no won- 
der that she lost patience over Pegg’s 
quarrels with her husband, Sir Thomas 
Elmes, Mary’s bad manners, and the 
difliculty of disposing of the thirteen- 
year-old Betty, who had been allowed 
to run completely wild at Claydon, and 
declined to adapt herself to the ways 
of either of her sister’s households. 
In the end, however, a school was 
found for Betty, at which some of her 
cousins (in law) had been, and 25]. a 
year, equal to more than 100/. of our 
money, was somehow produced by 
Ralph to pay her expenses. After a 
few months of insubordination on 
Betty’s part, it proved to be money 
well laid out, for a sudden reformation 
took place in the girl’s character (not 
in her spelling), and ‘“‘ the most bed- 
lam bare that ever I hampered ”’ (har- 
bored ?), as her uncle, Dr. Denton, 
calls her, became a different being “ in 
countenance, fashion, humor, and dis- 
position.” 

Except in his brother Edmund, and 
his sister Cary, Ralph cannot be said 
to have been fortunate in his family, 
and it was well for him that he hada 
wife whom he adored and who was so 
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capable of sharing his burdens. He 
felt her loss most bitterly and to the 
end of his life, and, unlike all his 
friends and contemporaries, never mar- 
ried again. It is pathetic to see him, 
on his return to Claydon after nearly 
ten years’ absence, trying to grapple 
with the disorder into which the house 
and estate had fallen ; but perhaps his 
happiest moments were those in which 
he was planning the re-planting of his 
garden and the re-stocking of his 
woods. He even projected laying out 
a deer-park, but not, it appears, with 
any great success. Sir Ralph ex- 
changes trees and shrubs with his 
neighbors : ‘* A dozen young walnutt- 
trees, as many chestnuts and almons, 
foure young firs and a pyne,’’ and re- 
ceives in return sweet briar and ‘fine 
Figgsetts.”” He orders three hundred 
asparagus plants from a nursery, to- 
gether with double violets, marjoram, 
and ‘* 100 of goodlie July flowres,” and 
mulberry-trees and red roses were sent 
from a distance. The broken stone 
seats are restored, and new ones set 
up, while swans are introduced to the 
‘“‘reeds on the river.”? All] this was 
some consolation to Sir Ralph among 
his domestic troubles. 

But he had others. No man in the 
world ever had a larger number of 
correspondents than Sir Ralph, or was 
more beloved by his friends—a cir- 
cumstance which did not in the least 
prevent their plaguing him on every 
possible opportunity. Only Dr. Den- 
ton, the court physician, and the Ver- 
neys’ young uncle, was ever any help 
to the much-tried man, and throughout 
their lives there was never a cloud be- 
tween them. Nancy Denton, ‘ doctor’s 
girle’’? or ‘* Munkay,” as her father 
calls her, was one of Sir Ralph’s many 
young lady friends and admirers — he 
always got on with young ladies, 
though boys were but strange animals 
to him—and he highly disapproves of 
the scheme of education laid out for 
her by her father, in which Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew play a large part. 
Most of his female correspondents, 
however, are ladies of mature age, and 
often of many successive husbands. 
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They are perfectly frank and naive in 
their remarks, and do not scruple to 
apply to Sir Ralph for the most incon- 
gruous purposes. Aunt Isham writes 
to know what shaped skirts are worn, 
and the much-married Lady Sussex 
(‘‘old man’s wife’ is the family nick- 
name for her) requests a consignment 
of shoe-ribbons, lace, and wineglasses, 
besides satin at 30s. a yard (about 61.), 
aud some carpets. Sometimes we get 
strange little glimpses into contempo- 
rary manners, or unchangeable human 
nature, through the medium of these 
letters. In April, 1650, Lady Herbert 
writes to beg that Sir Ralph will find 
some one in Blois competent to copy 
“in Amell” her picture by Vandyke, 
as she has heard of a man there who 
works much cheaper than ‘ Pettito”’ 
(Petitot). Sir Ralph, who knew some- 
thing about pictures and ‘ Amells,” 
did not like the commission, but seems 
to have done his best to obtain a rea- 
sonable price, though he tells Lady 
Herbert quite plainly that the gold 
used by the Blois artist will come to 
at least fifteen livres, and he charged 
‘7 pistoles for his paynes’’ — the 
value of a pistole was 16s. Lady Her- 
bert accepts the price, and is ‘“‘ very 
confident he will outdoe Pettito,’”’ but 
cannot resist offering suggestions as to 
how a scarf is to fall, and where the 
head of her dog is to come. All these 
emendations were passed through the 
unfortunate Sir Ralph, and it must 
have been a slight satisfaction to him, 
after all the trouble he had had, when 
the picture, undertaken against his 
advice, turned out a bad one. 

Lady Sussex is very naive, too, about 
her own picture by Vandyke, which 
was painted at Sir Edmund’s request, 
and in the course of her letter lets in a 
flood of light on the much-debated 
question as to the fate of the necklaces 
of large pearls that invariably grace 
the necks of Vandyke’s sitters. ‘‘I am 
glade,”’ she writes to Sir Ralph, ‘‘ you 
have prefalede with Sir Vandyke to 
make my pictuer lener, for truly it was 
to fat ; if he made it farer, it will bee 
for my credit.” Sir Vandyke, how- 
ever, seems to have had his own views 
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in the matter, for she writes again a 
little later: ‘Iam glade you have got 
hom my pictuer, but i doubt he hath 
nether made it lener nor farer, but to 
rich in ihuels, i am suer, but tis no 
great mater for another age to think 
me richer than i was.’’? It would have 
been deeply interesting to see the pic- 
ture, and to find how far Lady Sussex’s 
dissatisfaction was justified ; but, un- 
fortunately, it has disappeared with 
other heirlooms, nobody quite knows 
when or how. 

Every little glimpse as to the home- 
life of our ancestors is of importance to 
us, and becomes doubly so when we 
occupy the same spot, and can trace all 
around the evidences of their care and 
thought. To the dwellers in Claydon, 
jat the present day, no detail is too 
‘slight to be carelessly passed, and, 
thanks to the old records, we get a 
tolerably exact idea of the trifles that 
made up the sum of their existence 
and their pleasures. The question of 
| ‘¢ dividing ’’ the household work, which 
|is such a burning one to every modern 
|mistress, was a worry even to such a 
capable and decided woman as Mary 
Verney. She does not know what to 
do with Luce Sheppard (a poor relation 
and lady help). or how to regulate her 
position with regard to the cook, Besse 
Coleman, with contentment to each. 
She is in perplexity how to manage 
during her visit to England, as she can- 
not do without a maid to dress her; 
and while at Blois many difficulties 
arise from the clamor of Luce and 
Besse for English joints, and their dis- 
dain of French stews. We are never 
told what the maids drank in France, 
or how they appreciated light claret ; 
but about 1650, Sir Ralph writes from 
Florence of “the new Turkish drink 
that is coming into fashion, now known 
as coffee, and of the rage for collecting 
seals and stones.” The first appear- 
ance of the “little brushes for making 
cleane of the teeth, most covered with 
sylver, and some few with gold and 
sylver twiste,’’ will go straight to the 
heart of every reader; and many will 
be moved to indignation at learning 
that, in the middle of the seventeenth 
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century, the ladies’ gallery in the 
House of Commons was merely a space 
about eight feet deep between the old 
roof and the new ceiling, and that the 
sole opening was one for ventilation, 
through which the ladies looked 
straight down upon the house below. 
Political enthusiasm must have been 
very intense before any one voluntarily 
placed herself in such a position ! 

It is hardly necessary to say that in 
those days travelling was performed, 
at any rate by all but the very highest 
class, on horseback. <A stand of hack- 
ney coaches was indeed set up, in 
1625, at the Maypole, in the Strand, 
but for some reason the king disap- 
proved of the innovation, and the hire 
of them was at length limited to those 
persons who were going not less than 
three miles out of town. ‘ Coches,”’ 
Mary Verney finds, when she is debat- 
ing how best to reach Claydon after the 
birth of her baby, “‘ are most infenett 
dear,’”’? and had no “springes,’’ so she 
wisely decided that a horse would be 
quicker and less fatiguing. But horses 
are ‘ infenett ’’ dear, too, though they 
seem as untiring as the wonderful 
beasts in Australian romances. We 
hear of Sir Edmund and the king cov- 
ering two hundred and sixty miles in 
four days, after they had left Berwick, 
so the knight-marshal could hardly 
have been mounted on his ‘‘ Bay Geld- 
ing, bought at Knight’s Bridg’’ (how 
old is Tattersall’s ?) in which bargain 
he *‘ was extreamly cussened.”’ 

With our preconceived notions of the } 
“long flowing hair” of the Cavalier 
party, it is curious to find all the under- 
graduates of Oxford, with the royal 
Mun in their midst, flying to have their 
heads cropped before the advent of the 
king. In England men wisely stuck to 
their own hair, long after the gallants 
about the French court had shaved 
their heads and put on periwigs. Of 
course, the prevalence of this fashion 
accounts for the enormous number of 
nightcaps of all sorts, which Sir Ralph 
considered a necessary part of his 
wardrobe, though the variety certainly 
seems excessive. But one cannot un- 
derstand why hair-powder should also 
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have been used, as white wigs did not 
come into fashion for many a long year 
after. ' 

The notes as to clothes are always 
interesting, and garments were the 
fearful joy to the ladies of the seven- 
teenth century that they are to their de- 
scendants. At present (as under Mary 
Stuart) vestments, both Christian aud 
Buddhist, are being turned into tea- 
gowns and table-cloths ; but two hun- 
dred years ago the process was 
reversed, and the stiff brocades and 
satins that had made low courtesies to 
Henrietta Maria, reappeared as _ vest- 
ments for the parish church. This, at 
any rate, was the fate of Dame Mar- 
garet Verney’s best gowns, which were 
left by will, by Sir Edmund, to be ap- 
plied to this purpose. Considering 
that he had likewise left six daughters 
and not a great deal of money, it might 
have been wiser had he divided his 
wife’s dresses as he did her house 
linen, but of course nobody dare dis- 
pute his decree. 

Considering the customs that pre- 
vailed in those days as to mourning, it 
is amazing that people ever wore any- 
thing else, and that England did not 
look as black as Corsica. No sooner 
had a death taken place than mourning 
was sent as a present by the family, 
not only to relations but to intimate 
friends, and everything immediately 
surrounding the chief mourner was 
put into the deepest black. Black 
hangings on the walls, black coverings 
to the bed, black garters to the person, 
black coaches for everybody, if the be- 
reaved one was of sufficiently high 
status to possess such things. No 
wonder that a ‘black bed” was lent 
from house to house, and that funerals 
cost vast sums. Lady Sussex ex- 
pended 400/. on that of her lord, equal 
to more than 1,600/. of our money ; 
and the escutcheon put up by Sir 
Ralph to the memory of Mary cost 
from 40s. to 50s., or from 81. to 101. 

The question of prices in those days 
as compared to these is full of interest 
to every one ; and it is satisfactory to 
find that food was not as fabulously 
cheap in the days of our forefathers as 
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we are often led to believe. Mary 
writes to Ralph at Blois complaining 
bitterly of the dearness of provisions 
in London. Beef is 4d., veal and 
mutton 8d., while Pen Verney reckons 
8s. a week too much for her diet, 
which is afterwards fixed at 6]. a year. 
12/. a year seems a great deal for wilful 
little Betty, aged thirteen, to spend on 
her dress, but country bred as she was, 
she declines, Mary writes, to wear 
anything but silk. The sum of 301. 
claimed by Nancy Denton, who was a 
spoilt chila and rich man’s daughter, 
is far more appropriate to her position. 
In fact, the fees earned by physicians 
in those days were far in excess of 
what we should give now, in spite of 
the exceeding simplicity —not to say 
remarkable unpleasantness — of their 
pharmacopeia and treatment. Dr. 
Theodore Mayence, the fashionable 
doctor, left 140,0007. (equivalent to 
over half a million) behind him, and 
Sir Ralph is miserable because he 
cannot afford to pay Dr. Denton the 
501., which is the ordinary fee for a 
confinement. A Venetian mirror costs 
401., a portrait by Vandyke 50]. <A 
maid’s wages come to 3l., but the pair 
of ‘“‘trimed gloves,” with which it is 
the fashion to reward any extra ser- 
vices on her part, come to ll. 5s. — 
an absurdly disproportionate present. 
The price of Sir Edmund’s Covent 
Garden house is 100/., and many horses 
fetch as much, while 200/. a year is the 
usual price for a boy’s board and teach- 
ing ina good French family. This is 
afar higher rate than was charged in 
Paris one hundred and thirty years 
later, to a Scotch gentleman in the 
same rank of life as Sir Ralph Verney. 
He sends his two boys and their tutor 
to Paris for education, and, in answer 
to some deprecating remarks on the 
part of the tutor as to the amount of 
money they were spending, Mr. Mure, 
of Caldwell (1770), observes that he 
has set aside 1,0007. a year for the 
purpose. But one boy cost 800/. (of 
our money) in the reign of Louis XIV. 

As to marriages, the only considera- 
tion was tit for tat in the matter of a 
portion. If a girl has so much, she 
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has no right to dispose of herself under 
a certain sum; and this was so well 
established that no one had any false 
delicacy in speaking of the matter. 
Under these circumstances, it may be 
conceived how difficult it was to settle 
the five Verney girls, whose portions, 
never very large, were locked up in the 
Aulnage —that is, charged in some 
way upon the customs, and not realiz- 
able under the Commonwealth. Sir 
Harry Lee, of Ditchley, leaves his 
daughter 5,000/. on her coming of age, 
and to his younger son a farm valued 
at 1201. and 3001. a year. Jack Verney 
is given 501. for his outfit to Aleppo, 
and his Aunt Pen is allowed 301. for 
her trousseau. We are never told 
what were the portions of Margaret 
and Mary Eure, co-heiresses. Their 
mother, Mrs. Sherard, permits Pegg a 
freer choice in the matter of husbands 
than might have been expected, but 
only on the ground that she “sores 
highe’’ and may be trusted to do well 
for herself. ‘I know,” she says in 
another letter, ‘‘ that Pegg will loocke 
for a good estate, else I should not 
leave it soe holy to hir.”’ 

Miss Pegg was quite as much dis- 
posed to flirt and shilly-shally as any 
of her great-granddaughters, and, 
when staying in London with ‘ Uncle 
Doctor,” had ample opportunity of 
doing both. None of the connection 
appear to have been very strictly kept 
as regards intercourse with men; and 
even in Sir Ralph’s young days there 
was an amount of romping and kissing 
that would not be tolerated now in any 
respectable house. But if we had ever 
been inclined to regard our ancestresses 
as helpless automatons, Dorothy Os- 
borne would have taught us better ! 

It is impossible to close even this 
brief survey of manners as represented 
in the Verney letters, without refer- 
ring to a feat which made the hearts of 
all Cavaliers throb the faster — the gal- 
lant rescue of the little satin banner 
bearing the name of the Majesty 
*Scutcheon, by Uvedale, the Westmins- 
ter boy. It is known to all how the 
Westminster boys, awed out of the 
life and frolicsomeness of boyhood by 
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the solemn tragedy which had been 
played close by, assembled themselves 
together in prayer at the hour of the 
execution of Charles I., and did all for 
him that any man could do then. Nine 
years later, Cromwell also lay on his 
bier, and at the head was placed the 
little white satin banner. The emblem 
of royalty moved the boys to wrath as 
it waved above the dead in Westmins- 
ter Abbey, in full sight of the lads who 
had been drawn up to witness the 
burial. The coffin was surrounded by 
guards ; but what of that? Did not 
Robert Uvedale’s fathers die fighting 
for their king, and would he be awed 
by the presence of a usurper? So he 
crept forward, under the very legs of 
the guard, and wrenching the banner 
from its rest, he plunged in among the 
crowd, which mechanically opened to 
receive him. And if any one is curi- 
ous to see the identical flag, they will 
find it any day in Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford. L. B. Lane. 





From The Contemporary Review. 
THE LATENT RELIGION OF INDIA. 

InpIA has been the great battle- 
ground of religious beliefs ; and without 
referring to early missions, Christianity 
has been in conflict with its faiths for 
more than three hundred years. The 
modern missions of Roman Catholic 
Christianity were nobly supported by 
the kings of Portugal and Algarve, and 
Xavier, De Nobili, De Brito, Beschi, 
and others, whose names will ever be 
illustrious in missionary annals, accom- 
plished a great work in the sixteenth 
and two following centuries. In addi- 
tion to their missionary successes, some 
of the early Roman Catholic mission- 
aries distinguished themselves also by 
efforts to reveal in Europe the faiths 
and literary treasures of India. Father 
Pons wrote an account of the Vedas 
and Shastras ; Paulinus wrote the first 
Sanskrit grammar, published at Rome, 
in 1790. Beschi discovered in Tamil, 
the Kural, the great ethical poem of 
Tiruvalluvar, and the first Malayalim 
grammar was also printed at Rome in 
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1772. It was entitled, according to the 
opinion of that time, ‘ Alphabetum 
Grandonico-Malabaricum sive Samscru- 
donicum.”’ The preface to this work, 
which lies before me, contains interest- 
ing references to the similarly praise- 
worthy labors of the early Protestant 
missionaries, Schultze and Ziegenbalg. 
The latter, especially, was an ardent 
student of the Hindu faiths, and be- 
sides his labors in Tamil grammar and 
Bible translation, wrote an admirable 
book on ‘‘ The Genealogy of the South 
Indian Gods.’’ He sent the manuscript 
to Franke, the director of the mission 
at Halle, for publication. But Franke 
wrote informing him that its publica- 
tion was out of the question, and that 
the missionaries were sent out to abolish 
heathenism in India, and not to spread 
a knowledge of it in Europe ; so Zie- 
genbalg’s manuscript was left to sleep 
in German for more than one hundred 
and fifty years. To the honor of Ger- 


many, however, it should be said, that 
the manuscript was printed in German 
in 1867, but in Madras, not in Ger- 


many. Another work by Ziegenbalg, 
entitled ‘* A General Description of the 
South Indian Heathenism,”’ appears to 
have fared still worse. It was sent to 
Halle, but has never been published, 
nor can the manuscript be found. It is 
a work dealing with Hindu theology 
and philosophy, and containing many 
extracts from Hindu authors. 

Since then many books have been 
written on the Hindu faiths. They 
have also been sketched for English 
people in reports and speeches, for 
more than a hundred years, yet our 
knowledge of them is still incomplete. 
They differ so widely from anything 
familiar to us in the West, that the 
work of understanding their nature 
and relations is specially difficult. ‘To 
note and interpret the rites and cere- 
monies of their worship, to ascertain 
their doctrinal beliefs, demands the 
rare gifts of exact observation and ac- 
curate judgment. And since in India 
the whole area of life is religious, with- 
out such divisions as “sacred”? and 
*¢secular,’’ the tangled mass of social 
custom and usage must be separated 
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aud analyzed, and its elements con- 
nected with the ideas of which they 
are the outcrop. All this demands 
much time and care. Those who by 
long residence have grown familiar 
with the outer aspecis of Indian life 
continually need to guard against race 
prejudice and religious bias in the 
study of these faiths, and if to such 
this work be so difficult, it must be 
still more so to students in the West 
who would know their contents. 

I have spent many of the best years 
of my life as a Christian missionary in 
India ; and I wish especially in this 
paper to call attention to some of the 
truth contained in that country. In 
addition to this, there are good ele- 
ments in Hindu personal and social life 
which well merit an extended refer- 
ence. Social institutions, appearing to 
us to deserve the severest censure, 
have sometimes ideas underlying them, 
which, though they do not justify these 
institutions, explain to us why they 
exist, and these ideas should not be 
overlooked —e.g., the idea underlying 
the practice of child-marriage, with its 
sad results, is, that Hindu female virtue 
should be scrupulously guarded. But 
I could not refer to these things within 
the limits of this paper. Lest any 
reader may hastily imagine that I am 
anxious to portray the faiths of India 
in colors which are too fair, I may 
remark that nothing is further from my 
thought. I know as well as any En- 
glishman the dark and deplorable 
things connected with the popular idol- 
atry of India, and far be it from me to 
whitewash these, or hold a brief for 
them. Evil things and evil doers must 
perish. Like many others, I have 
seen and thought of these with a sad 
heart. And I do not say that the evil 
and error in India have received too 
much attention ; but I am sure that the 
truth and the elements of goodness that 
are there have received too litile. I 
would call attention to these. 

I proceed, therefore, to speak of 
Hinduism, warning the reader that 
many details must be omitted from so 
brief a sketch. Men often write and 
speak of the Hindu faith as if it were 
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It is not one, but a congeries 
of faiths. The term ‘* Hinduism”? is 
misleading. Never during _ historic 
times has there been one faith for the 
two hundred million of Hindus, and 
there is not one faith now. If we 
think of Hinduism as consisting of the 
Vedas and Shastras, and of repeated 
privileges administered by a Brahman 
priesthood, these are a private mo- 
nopoly. According to the Aryan laws, 
which fixed the privileges and duties of 
the people, these privileges are not 


a unity. 


transferable. They could not be uni- 
versalized and thrown open to all 
Hindus. There is no ‘* whosoever 


will.” The castes termed ‘‘ Sudras,’’ 
‘“ Pariahs,”? and others could lay no 
claim to the heritage of truth or salva- 
tion. If there be truth in the Brah- 
manical sacred books, these dare not 
read them nor hear them read ; if there 
be sacred rites which save from sin, 
the priests cannot teach what they are 
nor perform them for their salvation. 
The conclusions to be gathered from 
Brahmanical literature are that the 
gods cannot tolerate a religious Sudra, 
and that for the Pariahs and others no 
way of salvation is known to the ortho- 
dox priesthood. ‘* The heaven of Tri- 
sanku ” is a familiar Sanskrit proverb 
(Trisanku swarga rohanam).+ 

Modern Hinduism consists of frag- 
ments of aucient non-Aryan cults which 
have survived conquest and coercion, 
and fragments of Aryanism — pieces 
of Vedic ritual and Brahmanical 
thought. The Aryan fragments are at 
the top, the others are below. It is to 
be regretted that the attempt has 
hardly yet been made to resolve 
modern Hinduism into its constituent 
elements, and show us where, in creed 
and worship, the Brahman elements 
end and the non-Brahman_begin.? 
Those peoples who are submissive to 
the Brahman priests receive from them 
little beyond mere patronage, and for 
this they pay by substantial offerings 


1 Vide Longfellow’s poem, King Trisanku, 

2 E.g., as to gods, these are fair and dark, and 
the fair-skinned (Aryan) race should worship the 
fair gods. The dark races have dark gods. Yet 
Kvishna is black, and is worshipped by Aryans. 
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and abject homage. Anything like 
union with the Brahmanical section 
would be resented. 

If Hinduism be thought of as a series 
of sects, Saivas, Vaishnavas, and Sak- 
tis are the great divisions, and worship 
Siva, Vishnu, and the female deities. 
They have many subdivisions. Of 
Saivas alone, Tattwa Linga Swami? 
enumerates upwards of a hundred and 
fifty sects. Of Vaishnavas, Wilson 
enumerates twenty sects, but the num- 
ber far exceeds this. Ancestor wor- 
ship is practised by all Hindus. The 
great temples are originally tombs. 
Among the lowest classes worship is 
addressed to ruder deities, such as 
demons, animals, trees, stones, etc. 

If Hinduism be considered philo- 
sophically, from the standpoint of doc- 
trine, we find (a) the dualistic (dwaita) ; 
(b) non-dualistic (adwaita); and (c) 
modified dualistic (visishtadwaita) sys- 
tems. These are associated with the 
names of (a) Madhva, (6) Sankara, 
and (c) Ramanuja. The six philosoph- 
ical systems (darshanas) have still their 
students. A considerable number of 
books are now printed in the leading 
vernaculars, and intelligent non-Aryan 
members of important sects know the 
categories (tattwa) they profess to ven- 
erate. But modern Hinduism is more 
strikingly ritual than doctrinal, and, 
speaking generally, the doctrinal knowl- 
edge of the people is inexact and often 
confused. 

As a system of worship, Hinduism 
rests not on the Vedas, but on the 
Puranas, though Vedic fragments are 
still in use. It is well known that its 
idol-worship, existing caste arrange- 
ments, and degradation of women have 
no Vedic sanction. In South India the 
Tamil poems of the eleven Alwars, 
who were famous devotees, constitute 
the sacred books of the Tamil Vaish- 
navas (Tenkaleis), aud are printed 
under the name of the Dravida Veda. 
Nam Alwar is said to have put the 
essence of the Rig, Yajur, and Atharva 
Vedas into some two hundred verses 
of this work, but the statement is a 


1 Vide Tattwa Nijanubhdga Sara, pp. 91 ff. 
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mere euphemism. 
verses are in praise of Krishua. The 
work is not Vedic, although held in 
high repute. The larger Vaishnava 
sects, dating from the eleventh to the 
sixteenth century, have each their 
specially honored books. In Bengal, 
Chaitanya’s life (Chaitanya Charitam- 
rita) is the gospel of the Vaishnava 
Gauriyas. The Saivas have in Tamil, 
the Dévaram, a collection of hymns 
written by Sambandhar, Appar, and 
Sundarar, and speak of them as the 
Tamil Veda. All these popular works 
encourage the worship of idols. 

The idolatry of India, at first sight, 
appears to leave no place for God and 
truth. A hundred and sixty years ago, 
when Schultze landed as a missionary 
in India, he wrote : — 


Almost all heathens are as dull as the 
brutes. You may talk to them of God, or 
of virtue ; they understand one as little as 
the other, and care nothing for either. 
Would you help these unreasonable people 
you must first preach their polytheism out 
of them, and annihilate the entire cata- 
logue of their gods, before you can bring 
them to the One Eternal God. 


And this has been substantially the 
first impression of many another Chris- 
tian teacher. For in India error is 
noisy and demonstrative, and what- 
ever of truth may be in the land is 
hidden away in obscurity. I am bound 
to say, as a witness, that, having in- 
terrogated multitudes, I have never 
known any of them worship an idol for 
spiritual benefit, or with the thought, 
‘*T must become a better man.”’ 

Two years later Schultze wrote : “It 
is known that the heathens in India 
for the most part believe in one God. 
That, besides God, they venerate and 
pray to so many little inferior deities 
arises from several causes.’’? So, also, 
Sartorius writes : ‘ All general truths, 
such as the being of God, creation, 
providence, that it is the duty of man 
to know and worship God, the heathens 
admit, as well as that their deities are 
stone, and cannot help them.’ This 
final testimony of these men is true ; 
idolatry, all too prevalent, does not 
constitute the whole of India’s religion. 
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We find much truth, both in books and 
men ; SO much as to surprise the stu- 
dent and delight the wise Christian 
teacher. But many, saddened by the 
pantheism and polytheism of India, 
have concluded that there religion has 
shown nothing but a process of deteri- 
oration, that religious knowledge has 
gradually darkened from Vedic times 
until now. We are told, for instance, 
that “religious history in India, as 
elsewhere, is a history of declension,” } 
that ‘its evolution has all been down- 
ward, incoherency has ever been on 
the increase ; lower and wider diver- 


sities of superstition have sprung out| 


of the system from age to age.”? It 
cannot be denied that corruption has 
been at work in heathendom ; every- 
where evil elements are continually 
striving to mingle with the good. At 
the same time, statements like these 
are misleading and inaccurate, and I 
doubt whether any one can name a 
novelty in vice, or in low superstition, 
developed in Indiaduring the last eight 
hundred years,-—let us say, since Al- 
beruni’s time. In Christendom also, 
corruption has been at work ; men and 
churches have departed from its prim- 
itive ideals of worship and life, and 
Christianity, a pure theism among the 
cultured, is often heresy and idolatry 
among the illiterate. Yet no one could 
say that the centuries of Christian his- 
tory have resulted only in deteriora- 
tion, and it is just as untrue to affirm 
this of religious history in India. 

In the South Indian vernaculars 
there are many books by Aryan and 
non-Aryan authors which contain a 
considerable amount of spiritual teach- 
ing. I do not say that the masses read 
them all, but many know them in part, 
and they are the real shastras of devout- 
minded Sudras. The philosophy of 
Greece was “‘one long protest against 
the popular mythology ;*°* in India, 
also, poetry has often opposed idolatry. 
And besides denouncing errors of the 


1 Christianity and the Science of Religion, Rev. 
J. S. Banks, p. 29. 

2 Rev. F. F. Ellinwood, D.D.: Centenary Con- 
ference Mission Report, vol. i., p. 53. Nisbet & 
Co. 1888. 

3 Mark Pattison’s Sermons, p. 160. 











popular faith, poets have scattered 
among the people fragments of spir- 
itual truth which still remain. Among 
Hindus, priest and prophet (i.e., poet) 
are at opposite poles. 

Here is a brief summary of religious 
truth held by the Saiva Siddhantists : — 


a. The existence of God and souls. 
b. Creation and providence. 
c. The fact of sin. 
d. That deliverance from sin may take 
place in this life. 
e. The soul, by its own power, cannot 
know God. 
God comes as teacher (guru) to in- 
struct man. 
g. By grace, souls become united to 
God. 
h. Though united, the soul does not 
become equal to God. 


I quote a few passages referring to 
these doctrines from vernacular works 
in my possession ; — 


God exists as all the world, and yet is 
other than the world. He is perfectly 
mingled with the world, filling the whole, 
and yet is without the least weariness of 
these things. At His command, souls are 
born and die in accordance with their des- 
tiny (Karma). — Siva Gnana Potham. 


He is the first; He has no evil; He is 
spotless, and those who know Him by the 
teaching of His grace have Him in their 
hearts. — Nenjuvidututhu. 


The Lord took a sacred body and came 
hither as Teacher (guru), and destroyed 
evil (pdsa), and lovingly gave us His grace, 
which is true wisdom. — Jrupdvirupahdatha. 


If in a precious stone there can be light 
apart from the sun, then without the help 
of the Teacher (guru) men can gain wis- 
dom. 


There is a great light between the soul 
and God ; in the way where He is readily 
found, there is nothing but light. — Tiru- 
varutpayan. 

Forget not His grace, which transcends 
ignorance and knowledge. That grace in- 
deed is here. Cast out sin. — Tiruvunthiar. 


The Guru removed my sin, and gra- 
ciously made me His servant. He ever 
dwells in my thought. If my worship be- 
come perfect He will be my glory, and in 
all that I behold He will be there. — Tiruk- 
kalittruppadiyar. 
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However long man lives, death is cer- 
tain; even Indru in the golden land is 
mortal. Before life pass, know (as a 
refuge) the True Teacher’s (sat-guru) foot. 
— Vallalar Shastram. 


It was Nandi who said the Guru is God 
(Siva). That the Guru is God is plainly 
taught. The Guru is God and is the 
Lord. The Guru is the Lord, who makes 
us know the truth. 


The Guru and the Lord are one. His 
grace is one. He is the unspoken mantra, 
the form of the heavenly light; He is 
heaven ; He is the substance of the sacred 
books ; He is the altar of the firmament ; 
those united to the Guru and Lord will 
obtain the blessed heavenly home. — Tiru- 
mantra. 


As blind men seek water when pained by 
the strong heat ; as the calf seeks the cow ; 
as men seek various things with strong 
desire, so seek the True Teacher (sat-guru) 
with a ripe and enlightened mind. — Oli- 
viloddukkam. 


Those who have plunged in the sea of 
grace Thou hast lovingly taken and em- 
braced, and hast immersed them in the 
boundless ocean of knowledge, and given 
them heavenly nectar as food. And since 
Thou doest this, take even me, and let me 
not again enter the evil sea of births ; and 
remove all my sin, and give me a true form, 
and cause me to worship Thy glorious 
foot. — Chithambara Swami. 


O God, before I knew Thee, I went 
astray; but since I have come to know 
Thee, and been awakened, it is Thou only 
whom I desire, and no one else. — Siva 
Vakkiyar. 

Those who ignorantly say Love and God 
(Siva) are two, not knowing that Love 
indeed is God incarnate, when they come 
to know this, will rest in the thought that 
Love verily is God. — Tirumular. 


He who does not lovingly worship the 
Guru’s foot that his family may be blessed, 
is a Chandala (outcast), a deformity, and a 
fool. — Muttdnautha Swami. 


O Light of Heaven, I will not forget the 
form in which thou camest as True Teacher 
(sat-guru) to remove all sin (pé@sa).— 
Taiyumdanavar. 


O ye who, ignorant of the God who 
dwells in the heart, bow down to all 
stones (idols); ye mere animals, what is 
there in a stone superior to what is in a 
living body? Be thy creed or thy prayers 
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what they may, unless thou have a little 

truth, thou shalt not attain the way. He 

who has the truth is twice-born (dwija). — 

Véemana. 

Friends’ hearts His home, to Him nor land 
nor name ; 

The Cause of all, to cut false senses came. 

And loveless men He loved, yea, He was 
love. 

United to them, sin He did remove. 

All openly His love He did me show, 

Yea, in the daylight, that the world might 
know. — Pattanattar. 

The good works of him who knows not the 
Lord 

Are but earth propping a dead tree. — Tiru- 
valluvar. 

I have referred to the doctrines of 
the “guru”? and “ grace.’’ The doc- 
trine of the Sat-Guru is found both 
among Saivas and Vaishnavas ; it is 
well-nigh universal. It is a doctrine of 
God manifest, and is quite apart from 
the ten incarnations. Among the Sid- 
dhantists, at its best, it is as follows : 
God is manifest as guru, or divine 
teacher. The guru is not one of the 
souls, i.¢.,is not a man. He is God 
with a human form. His manifesta- 
tion corresponds to the theophanies of 
the Hebrews. He is the giver of truth 
and grace. He enlightens man, saves 
him. He destroys the spell of the 
senses. He is the Shepherd of man, 
and his Lord. He conducts him to 
heaven. These are Hindu expressions 
which describe him and his work. 
Here is a verse from Umapathi Siva- 
chariar, accounting for his form: 
‘** As people catch beasts and birds by 
presenting one of the same kind, so 
grace has taken the human form to 
catch men, or make them draw nigh 
without fear.”’ 

The teaching concerning ‘ grace ”’ is 
that it is illumination, knowledge. ‘ It 
reveals God, the source from whence it 
springs, and causes the soul to love 
him, and unite with the divine feet.’ 
And again, “If thou _thinkest the 
knowledge of God can be gained by 
reason, thine apprehension of it will 
make it a very different thing from 
what it really is. For he who has seen 
the reality (God) by the aid of the 
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gracious glance of the Sat-Guru, will 
understand God by his grace.”” These 
quotations are from the Tamil of 
Umapathi Sivachariar. 

The idolatry and error of India have 
been published in every village of the 
West by missionary advocates, but little 
has been said of the best things in the 
life and thought of that country. For 
this silence, missionaries must not re- 
ceive all blame ; they have been anx- 
ious to deepen popular sympathy with 
missionary work, and have found this 
most practicable by depicting some of 
the hideous and pathetic aspects of 
Hinduism. They have not pretended 
to give to the churches a complete and 
carefully proportioned picture of Hindu 
life as a whole. Unfortunately, the 
churches have not understood, or 
always remembered this, hence the 
narrow and mistaken views of many 
good people. But if our curiosity be 
Christian, and not merely prurient, we 
shall desire to know the good as well 
as the evil. 

If we give to the truths enumerated 
and illustrated above our careful con- 
sideration, we shall admit that they 
indicate a clear advance on the teach- 
ing of the Vedas, or the pantheism of 
the Upanishads. And we may do this 
without discussing their origin. But 
to estimate the progress of religious 
thought in India, the rise of sects must 
be noted as well as the appearance of 
truths. The philosophical teaching of 
Ramanuja is surely an advance on that 
of Sankara, if judged from the Chris- 
tian standpoint, and the doctrines of 
*“‘devotion’’ (bhakti), ‘grace’? and 
the ‘“‘guru” exhibit religious growth 
of a definite and appreciable kind. So 
also the Vaishnava movement, and its 
teaching that all truly devout souls 
(bhaktas) are brothers, and must be 
respected as such, which gives to usa 
spiritual brotherhood transcending the 
limits of family, caste, and race, must 
be regarded as a worthy development 
of religious thought. Let us by all 
means deplore the popular departure 
from the weightier matters of its teach- 
ing, and the unworthy wrangling of its 
two great sects in south India, but let 





us also remember that there are some 
Vaishnavas who venerate as well as 
know the best things in their faith. 
The work entitled, “Sri Vaishnava 
Tattwa,” by Ramanuja Navalar, pub- 
lished twenty years ago, illustrates 
this. 

Other truths present in India, e.g., 
the belief in a personal immortality, 
might have been referred to, but for 
my purpose the above will be suffi- 
cient. They show that there is much 
truth among Hindus, and that the es- 
timates of Hindu religious knowledge 
formed by Hardwick, Trench, and 
others, should be revised and enlarged. 
To many men who have gone to India 
these truths have been a surprise, con- 
tradicting as they do the theory that 
Christianity alone contains ‘ saving”’ 
truth. I have known men _ thus 
startled, attempt to believe and teach 
that somehow these truths are not the 
‘real thing,’’ but empty though clever 
imitations of the truth. But these are 
not the conclusions of frank and clear 
discernment, but of a bias which thinks 
the East God-forgotten, and we may 
doubt whether such men can clearly 
behold the truth anywhere. They can- 
not illustrate Christianity ; but they 
injure it. 

Others have reasoned thus: The 
truth in Christianity is divine. Its 
sacred books are inspired and authori- 
tative. The truth in Hinduism is 
human and uninspired. God spake 
through Moses and the prophets, and 
through Christ, but as for this truth we 
know not clearly whence it is. But 
the Hindu answer is, that God spake 
through his fathers also, that God 
knows other languages besides Greek 
and Hebrew. 

What are we to say, then, of these 
truths in non-Christian faiths ? Shall 
we say ‘‘ There is more of God in our 
world than we supposed,” and sing a 
doxology ? First, I think we should 
insist on the cordial recognition of 
these truths, and cheerfully acknowl- 
edge their kinship to Christianity, for 
all truth is akin. The Hindu poet 
knows what to say of it. He says, 
‘“*The heart is made pure by the 
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truth.”’! If I am asked whence these 
truths came, I would say from heaven, 
from him who is the truth. But 
whether they are the direct gifts of 
God to Hindus, or whether, as boul- 
ders, they have drifted and travelled to 
India, I cannot tell ; the evidence on 
this point is incomplete. If any urge 
that, although Hindus recognize their 
authority, they are uninspired, and not 
really authoritative, I would say truth 
is authoritative because it is truth, not 
because it came in some particular way. 
And all truth is from God. 

There is among Christians a natural 
tendency to minimize truth outside the 
Christian area. That missionaries have 
displayed it, that we discover it in 
books of forty or fifty years ago is not 
a surprise, but in recent writings deal- 
ing with other faiths this tendency is 
still manifest. It should be resisted. 
Phrases like the following — ‘‘ unaided 
human reason,” ** unaided human re- 
sources ’’—are in themselves inaccu- 
rate, and cannot be used to describe 
the condition of men under non-Chris- 
tian faiths. Nor is the statement that 
these other religions are ‘‘a prepara- 
tion for Christianity ’’ at all adequate 
to describe either their raison d ‘étre or 
their contents. It is certain that if a 
missionary take up an attitude towards 
the truths known to Hindus, which 
tends to minimize them or lessen their 
authority, he will not thereby gain any 
advantage for Christianity. He should 
learn to view them as his friends and 
allies ; and since they are the best 
things India holds, count it heartless 
and unkind to minimize them. The 
fact that God is manifest, and grace 
and truth distributed over a wider area 
than was formerly supposed, should be 
a cause of rejoicing to the whole of 
Christendom. 

The questions may occur to some who 
read this paper, Why, since there is so 
much religious truth in India, the wor- 
ship and life of the people are not more 
rapidly transformed by it ? and, Why. 
if prejudiced against the teaching of 
Christian books, Hindus do not rever- 


1 Tiruvalluvar’s Kural, chap, xxx. 
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ence the truth written in their own 7 
Our English life illustrates the fact that 
men may have truth in a book, and 
neither use it nor pay it homage ; that, 
like the coal which can light and warm 
our homes, it may lie buried and the 
house of life be dark and cold. And 
just because the Hindu is a man, he 
has a man’s weakness and sin, he 


Conceives the circle, and then walks the 
square, 

Loves things proved bad, and leaves a 
thing proved good. 


Like ourselves, Hindus know more and 
better than they do. Truth does not 
receive fair play at their hands. The 
ancient doctrine of the sacredness of 
truth is firmly held in India; truth is 
for the worthy, and these are few. It 
is a treasure to be guarded, a mystery 
to be concealed. Truth is not for the 
multitude ; they desire other things — 
food, freedom from trouble and toil-— 
but not truth. Attempt to give them 
truth, and you must dilute it—yea, 
distort and degrade it. It is a pearl ; 
do not cast it before the swine. I once 
spent a few days with a fakir on his 
way to Raméswaram as a pilgrim. We 
travelled together, and having come to 
be friends, he told me how he had 
spent four years in the jungle as the 
disciple of a celebrated religious teacher 
(guru) and saint. ‘‘ And what did he 
teach you during your first year?” I 
asked. ‘‘The sacredness of truth,”’ 
was the reply. ‘* How did he teach 
it?” ‘ By teaching me nothing dur- 
ing the year. He was testing me to 
see if I was worthy to receive the 
truth.” ‘And what did he teach you 
in the succeeding years ?”’ ‘* Hespoke 
to me seldom, and taught me in all 
some twelve Sanskrit slokas.”?? The 
instrument of the disciple’s culture 
were xew and simple, and its area 
small. Half a page of Sanskrit does 
not seem an exhaustive college course. 
Bat the slokas stretched to infinity as 
ine student gazed on them with the 
inner eye, and if a narrow space, and 
on the strong food of this small curric- 


2 J.e., twenty-four lines, 
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ulum, he had grown to be an acute 
and strong thinker. But had he failed 
to show himself worthy to receive the 
truth, the guru would not have taught 
him. 

Jesus Christ followed this doctrine 
of the sacredness of truth. He taught 
in parables, which to the crowd, igno- 
rant, thoughtless, were fair pictures 
and pleasing stories, but that was all. 
Ouly the thoughtful and devout souls 
went through the parable as a gate to 
discover the truth within. To the doc- 
trine of the sacredness of truth, Christ 
added that of the sacredness of ‘man. 
Truth had been spoken in the dark- 
ness, whispered in the ear ; and to the 
few, for it was sacred. It was sruti. 
But he told his disciples that man is 
sacred as well as truth, therefore the 
whisper in the dark must become a 
sound in the open day. Truth is to be 
the treasure of the many ; hence our 
agencies for teaching it, and our Chris- 
tian preaching. In Christian coun- 
tries the new doctrine of the sacredness 
and dignity of man receives increasing 
emphasis ; but when I see truth thrown 
in the faces of listless crowds, despised 
and mud-bespattered, I wish we could 
remember that the old doctrine is still 
true and unrepealed, that truth is sa- 
cred as well as man. 

In the East, truth is everything ; 
man is nothing. It must not be popu- 
larized or preached. It has always 
been hidden away in obscure places, 
kept out of the reach of the multitude. 
Every one is familiar with the terrible 
penalties prescribed in the law-books 
(dharma shastras) for those who, with- 
out warrant, should come to know it. 
The publication of books containing it 
is a novelty, unsanctioned, indefensible 
from the orthodox standpoint. Before 
printing was introduced, the palm-leaf 
books belonging to saint and scholar 
were cast into the tank ere they died, 
lest they should fall into unworthy 
hands. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the truth which exists in India has not 
had a chance of gaining the acceptance 
and receiving the homage of the crowd. 
There has been no company, no agency 
of teachers, to scatter it far and wide, 
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to proclaim it to the populace. Truly 
it has been “as treasure hid in a field.” 

Meantime the Aryan priests and 
others have had to provide something 
for the multitude, and the modern idol- 
atry of India with its music, its festive 
splendors, its carnival, is that provi- 
sion. But the crowds do not gather to 
the idolatrous festivals to seek and find 
the truth ; it is not taught at the tem- 
ples. They come rather to see a spec- 
tacle, and rejoice in a tamdsha. Here 
and there, even amid such unhelpful 
surroundings, now and then, per- 
chance, some worshipper may gain 
blessing; God knows. Yet it is far 
more true to say that Hindu idolatry is 
the substitute for truth than to affirm 
it to be truth’s symbol. Truth is not 
there ; it is ranged against idolatry in 
uncompromising hostility. It is the 
idolatry, the error, in India which ap- 
peals to the masses, and enlists popular 
sympathy and wealth on its side. 

Ah, if the truth in India, now pros- 
trate, trampled and held down in un- 
righteousness, as in ancient Rome, 
could rise up and speak with a prophet’s 
voice! But it is buried in books, too 
often in men also, as ina grave. The 
guilt of India consists in this, that she 
does not obey the truth she knows. 
But the truth bides its time. At the 
call of God, as I believe, through Chris- 
tian missions reorganized as they may 
and should be, it will come forth from 
its obscure hiding-places, and shatter 
and dispel the errors of the time. The 
old Sanskrit saying that ‘“‘Truth con- 
quers worlds”? (satyéna lékdn jayati) 
will again be justified. But the truth 
waits for the Christian missionary, to 
be greeted and used by him, waiis to 
bear witness for Christ, that India may 
be saved. In a word, the truth, as it 
is in India, waits to be lost in “the 
truth as it is in Jesus.”’ 

G. MACKENZIE COBBAN. 


From The Speaker. 
AN ORDEAL BY WATER. 
As Tredennack church clock struck 
noon, Noah Capel and Thomas Bullasy 
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laid down their brushes and their 
buckets of pitch, and making their way 
up the narrow path to the Three Pil- 
chards, sat there in the sun on the 
bench at the edge of the cliff-garden, 
and ate their pasties and drank from 
their mugs of beer in wide-eyed silence, 
looking away across the water with 
brains inactive and mastication slow. 
And in such manner, indeed, might 
they have sat until the dinner hour was 
over, had not a movement on the beach 
below caught Noah Capel’s eye and en- 
ticed his mind towards mundane mat- 
ters. This having occurred, he stared 
for many moments at the cause of his 
awakening, then he chuckled heavily 
once or twice, and arranging the corner 
of his pasty in the side of his cheek, 
made way for speech. 

‘* That’s Peter Tod’s maid down pod- 
dling about them boats,’ he volun- 
teered in food-muffled tones. 

‘“* Aw,’’ drawled Thomas Bullasy, 
‘¢ is "er ’ome agen ?”’ 

*¢Tss, an’ a fine handful, too. Peter 
won’t get ’er to chapel more’n er’s a 
mind to, I’m thinkin’.”’ 

“There was always a sight of devil- 
ment in that there gurl,’’ quoth Thomas 
Bullasy slowly, ‘* but ’er’s got a purty 
face.” 

Together the youths looked down 
upon the girl in question ; and truly 
Ann Tod was good to look upon, 
either because, or in spite of, the devil- 
ment which lay in her. Her face was 
short and round; her eyes were 
golden brown, and but lazily opened ; 
her cheeks were warmed by the sun, 
and her nose freckled by that same 
power ; her head was a mop of short 
brown curls, and her blue frock well 
became her very shapely form. 

As she passed slowly inland, under 
the shadow of the cliff, and out of their 
sight, the youths shifted a trifle on 
their bench and looked at one another. 

‘“?°Tis a brave-lookin’ maid, sure 
enough,’’ decided Thomas Bullasy 
again; I’ve a mind to do a bit of 
courtin’ in that quarter.” 

** Aw,’’ grinned Noah Capel, *‘ you’m 
too late, my dear soul. I’m a-goin’ to 
do a bit that way myself.” 
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Then Thomas Bullasy opened his big 
ox-eyes in wonderment. ‘“‘ Why, law 
me, how long’s the maid been ’ome ?”’ 

** Comed last night.” 

**You began yer 
slippy, then.’ 

‘Well, I ’aven’ begun yet, as you 
might say; but I’d a-made up my 
mind.” 

‘“* Aw, well then,’’ declared Thomas 
Bullasy, ‘‘ I’m so good a chap as you ; 
let best man win.”’ 

But Noah Capel seemed not wholly 
pleased with the arrangement. ‘* You’d 
never. a-seen her eff I ’adn’ a-pointed 
of her out,”’ he grumbled. 

It was Thomas Bullasy who chuckled 
now. ‘ But I ’ave a-seen her, ’aven’t 
I? Eff you can cut me out, do it.”’ 

**T don’t see no ’cashun to grizzle 
like a great bufflehead, even eff you are 
goin’ keepin’ company with a giglet 
like Ann Tod,’’ declared Noah Capel 
with some warmth. 

Thomas Bullasy’s grin died slowly 
from the corners of his mouth as he 
absent-mindedly placed his mug bot- 
tom-side up upon the bench. 

‘* Well,” he said at last, “I don’t 
want no ballywragging ’bout the mat- 
ter; us’ll toss fer the maid, an’ settle 
it fair.’’ 

Noah Capel still looked glum, but 
after some slow thought he decided 
that the chance was worth the taking, 
so he took it; and Thomas Bullasy, 
drawing a penny from the far corner 
of his fustian pocket, heaved it in the 
air. 

There were full five minutes spent in 
a vain seeking for the coin ; then the 
gamblers slowly rose again, their faces 
towards the sea; then they sat down 
suddenly, with fallen jaws ; and then 
they strove to smile. Just below them, 
on a ledge of the cliff, sat Ann Tod, 
her elbows on her knees and her chin 
in her hands ; and how long she had 
been sitting there was a question un- 
comfortably uncertain in the minds of 
Noah Capel and Thomas Bullasy. 

For moments they sat there staring 
at the girl, and the girl at them ; then 
she, being more clear of conscience and 
therefore self-possessed, spoke first. 


courtin’ pretty 
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‘An’ which of ’ee won me?”’ she 
asked calmly. 

There was silence again for a full 
minute, and then Thomas Bullasy gig- 
gled ; and then he trusted to the humor 
of the situation and answered boldly, 
‘*¢ Nuther of us ; us’ll try agen, though.” 

*¢ T wouldn’ try agen,’’ said Ann Tod 
soberly, ‘‘a penny’s a penny, an’ 
there’s no use wastin’ money ‘bout 
the matter.” 

Then she ceased being sober, and 
smiled up at them with allurement in 
her half-closed eyes. 

**T’ll settle it,’’ she declared ; ‘* you 
come ’long with me,’ and her smile 
was indeed so alluring, and her mood 
so convincing, that they rose without 
protest and followed her down the 
cliff. 

When they had reached the water’s 
edge, they began to wonder as to their 
future ; but there was no manner of 
hesitation about Ann Tod. 

“Get in the little boat,’? she mur- 
mured coaxingly ; and they did so. 

“°Tis nigh one o’clock,’’ chuckled 
Thomas Bullasy aside to Noah Capel, 
** not much time to spare.”’ 

But Noah Capel was smiling in broad 
contentment as he watched Ann Tod ; 
and she, smiling also guilelessly, made 
fast the little boat to the stern of the 
ferry-boat, and, springing into the lat- 
ter, grasped the oars. 

‘* Now, I tell ’ee,’’ she said, as she 
pulled away from shore with her two 
swains well in tow, ‘“‘ whichever of ’ee 
wants me most by the time us gets 
’ome agen, shall have me. An’ that’s 
plain enuff, isn’ it ?”’ 

‘“*Us won’t agree ’pon the matter,”’ 
they protested chivalrously. But Ann 
Tod laughed softly and shook her curly 
head. 

It was Tredennack dinner-hour when 
they left Tredennack beach, so there 
were no witnesses of their departure, 
and they were well out upon the face 
of the river before the clock in Treden- 
nack church tower sent its clanging 
note across the water to tell of one 
o’clock. 

A ha) f-nervous smile lay on the faces 
of Noi :Capel and Thomas Bullasy as 
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they heard it, and they grew uncom- 
fortable upon their plank. 

‘“¢ That’s work-time,’’ ventured Noah 
Capel, with a giggle. 

“ Law, now, is it ?’’ remarked Ann 
Tod calmly, as she looked away at the 
tower meditatively. 

‘““Us ought’er be back,’’ ventured 
Thomas Bullasy. 

“This is better’n work, don’t ’ee 
consider ? *”’ queried Ann Tod, turning 
her sleepy, smiling eyes full on him. 

‘*¢ Better’n work,’? Thomas affirmed, 
with half-dazed appreciation. ‘* But — 
us — ought’er be back.”’ 

They were nearing the other side by 
this time, and as Ann Tod looked up at 
the sloping gardens there was more in 
her eyes than the sleepy smile with 
which she had looked on Thomas Bul- 
lasy ; mayhap it was the devilment he 
had remembered earlier in the day. 

And in these gardens sloping to the 
river, where the water lapped the thick 
stone walls, and left them green and 
slimy to the measure of the tide, stood 
matrons with their babies in their arms, 
old grandfers smoking after-dinner 
pipes, youths netting, maids coquetting, 
children playing in the sun. And as 
the boats came alongside Ann Tod’s 
arms slackened stroke, and jerking her 
head towards the lovers in her wake 
she called upwards to the groups : — 

** What do ’ee think of my sweet- 
hearts? They’m come for a bit of a 
boat-ride for to see which loves me 
best. There’s no time fer the consid- 
erin’ of such things on dry land.” 

And then she threw back her head 
and showed her broad white teeth, and 
laughed and laughed, a most infectious 
laugh. Then the idlers in the gardens 
leaned upon their walls, and gazing 
upon the boats as they drifted slowly 
by, sent back words of rare apprecia- 
tion. And Noah Capel and Thomas 
Bullasy sat and chafed upon the seat, 
and regretted the inartistic prominence 
of empty hands and the over-brilliance 
of blushing cheeks, as they endeavored 
to swallow back the mortification which 
rose in their throats, and grinned 
sheepishly under the blaze of ruthlessly 
critical eyes. 
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All along by the houses they drifted 
with the stream ; and when at last the 
treble-voiced children also realized that 
there was humor in the scene, shrill 
shouts of derision were added to their 
elders’ broad guffaws. 

All this Noah Capel and Thomas 
Bullasy bore awhile with feeble smiles 
about their lips, but the weight of the 
parts they were called upon to play 
grew irksome to them, and they fretted 
under the burden of the comedy. 

‘** Us’ll go back now, eff you please,” 
remarked Noah Capel severely. 

But Ann Tod only smiled upon him. 

‘¢ Eff you’ll let me take them oars,”’ 
suggested Thomas Bullasy, ‘I'll be 
gettin’ back to work.” 

‘‘ Law, now ! I wouldn’, for worlds,”’ 
declared Ann Tod. “TI do love a good 


long ride upon the watter.”’ 

‘Then I’m blessed eff I don’t cut 
this ’ere ’tarnal rope!’ cried Noah 
Capel, roused into aggression by the 
sight of the nearing quay, with its knots 
of idlers. 

‘* Where’d you be then, my dear ?”’ 


queried Ann Tod. 

And truly Noah could not have an- 
swered her with any definiteness, for 
the ways of the waters are uncertain. 

The sulky faces of the lovers, towed 
all helpless and protesting, their fingers 
idle and their cheeks aflame, were yet 
more droll than their sheepish smiles 
had been, and Ann Tod seemed to find 
them so, for, as they neared the quay, 
her whole-lunged laugh rang out upon 
the air, until the idlers ceased their 
gossip, the chafferers left their bar- 
gaining, and a line of puzzled faces 
looked down upon the boats as they 
drifted slowly by. 

‘““We’m out fer a holiday,’ called 
Ann Tod; ‘*my sweethearts are de- 
cidin’ which wants to ’ave me most.” 

‘* Aw, you little devil!’ burst forth 
Thomas Bullasy, ‘ will ’ee let me land, 
or won’t ’ee ?”’ 

“*Won’t ’ee,’”? gibed Ann Tod. 
‘““°Ee’s a bit shy, is that one at the 
left,’ she called up again to her audi- 
ence on the quay ; ‘‘’ee don’t like bein’ 
looked at. Will ’ee be so good as to turn 
yer ’eads away while we’m passin’ ?” 
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And the audience opened its mouth 
without reserve, and shouted at the 
entertainment. 

**T’ll get ’ome some’ow,’’ declared 
Thomas Bullasy, goaded to fury by the 
prominence thus thrust upon him. 

*¢ Won’t ’ee get out an’ walk ?”’ sug- 
gested Ann Tod sweetly. ° 

“T’d like to have the handlin’ of 
your ears,’ fumed Noah Capel. 

* An’ to think I put ’ee in anuther 
boat ! ’’ deplored Ann Tod. 

‘* Will ’ee take me back?” roared 
Noah Capel. 

‘Bless yer ’eart, I’m a-doin’ of it all 
the time,’’ cooed Ann Tod, “ but ’tis a 
brave way round.”’ 

“Aw, you little devil!” cried 
Thomas Bullasy again, variety of ex- 
pression failing him in his wrath, “ I’d 
like to have my foot on land; I’d let 
?ee know.” 

‘*Tss, my dear ; I thought you’d ’ave 
made up yer mind by time us got 
’ome,”? agreed Ann Tod. And then 
she grasped her oars again, and rowed 
out towards the sea; and the lovers 
sat inactive in the little boat as it 
bobbed over the waves, and sickened 
of the sight of water. 

It had been scarce one o’clock when 
Ann Tod left Tredennack beach ; it 
was nearing seven when she pulled 
towards shore once more, and the sun 
was growing ruddy, and the waters 
touched with fire. On their voyage 
they had passed by many habitations, 
and great was the wealth of badinage 
which had floated out to greet them. 
Now, as they drew near land at last, it 
was borne in upon the fuming youths 
that here also lounged another au- 
dience ; and the wrath within their 
hearts grew fiercer. 

Then from the shore there came a 
fire of fierce upbraidings, and Ann Tod 
recognized the voice of Peter her 
father. At first the words were indis- 
tinguishable ; but Peter Tod, being 
wont to ‘‘make prayer’ at chapel, 
could hurl a word as far as most men. 

‘*Gurl! gurl! ”’ he thundered, as he 
shook his fist at Ann Tod’s straining 
shoulders, ‘* must a second Titus come 
upon this earth to teach young wimmen 
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to be sober and home-keeping ? Such- 
like transgressions should be set to 
rights by the rod, an’ such brazen- 
faced iniquity with stripes. There’s 
that lumberin’ great hoss-ferry bin 
across that there bit of watter fourteen 
times fer fifteen blessed humans, 
mostly infants, in less than _half-a- 
duzzen hours.”’ 

But Ann Tod only laughed again 
quite softly. 

** All this blessed afternoon have I 
been a-wastin’ space with that great 
floatin’ cattle-shed, till my back’s nigh 
broken ; while you, child of unreason- 
ableness ——”’ 

** Law, father, I’m a bit weary in 
well-doin’ myself,’’ confessed Ann Tod 
as her boat grounded on the beach, 
“fer [ve a-bin pullin’ round this old 
ark of yours for nigh ’pon six hours on 
a erran’ of mercy.” 

Then she tittered in the very teeth 
of her father’s wrath, while Noah 
Capel and Thomas Bullasy sat glaring 
in the little boat as it gently rose and 
fell upon the water. Then the novelty 
of the scene diverted the onlookers, 
and they ‘“‘ Haw-hawed ”’ in sympathy. 

‘“¢ What’ve ’ee bin up to, Ann Tod ?”’ 
queried a stout fishwife, as she held 
her sides and grinned. 

‘‘We’ve bin decidin’ of matters,” 
quoth Ann Tod. 

“‘ Decidin’, ’ave ’ee 2 You’ve took 
yer time ’bout it, I mus’ say. An’ 
what’ve ’ee bin a-decidin’ of 2?” 

‘““They two young chaps was power- 
ful disturbed in their minds ’bout 
which was most set on courtin’ me ; so 
us went out on the watter to think it 
over quiet-like. ’Ave ’ee made up yer 
minds, do ’ee think?” she called to 
the lovers as they bobbed upon the 
stream. 

‘“‘Dumn you, you young vixen!”’ 
answered Thomas Bullasy, goaded into 
strong language. 

“T pity the chap what goes a-court- 
in’ you,” volunteered Noah Capel, 
stung to incivility. 

“You can tell ’en that yerself, 
Mister Capel,” laughed Ann Tod, “ fer 
’ee’s a-comin’ all the way from Ply- 
mouth town to take me out come Sun- 
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day.”’ And blowing a resounding kiss 
from her trembling fingers, she turned 
from the water’s edge and abandoned 
herself to the reasonable wrath of her 
sire. 

‘** Mister Luckey was’n aware as you 
was a needin’ of a sea voyage fer yer 
’ealth,” called a grinning youth from 
the shore to the frowning youths in the 
boat ; ‘*’ee was wisht to think as you 
was forced to leave a-caulkin’ of ’is 
vessel; an’ ’ee said as ’ow ’ee was 
afeered you was too fraygile fer such as 
7ee.”’ 

But when the chuckling crowd had 
chuckled sufficiently, they pulled the 
chafing cavaliers to land, and offered 
sympathy which mortified. Noah 
Capel and Thomas Bullasy, however, 
were in no mood to appreciate the ex- 
cellent virtue of consolation — they 
preferred to go home to tea. 

‘Ole Peter’s got ’is ’ands full with 
that there maid,’ grinned the idlers as 
they watched the couples up the hill ; 
‘ee won’t lind over-much time now 
fer the singin’ of ’is psa’ms.”’ 

Which went to show that public 
opinion was with Thomas Bullasy 
when he spoke of ‘“devilment”’ in 
connection with Ann Tod. 

LILIAN QUILLER COUCH. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 


A REMINISCENCE. 


AT the present time, when anything 
that may be said or written throwing 
any side-lights upon the career or per- 
sonal characteristics of the Emperor 
Napoleon I. is received with more or 
less acceptance by the general public, 
a few extracts taken verbatim et literatim 
from letters of the period, written by 
an officer in his Britannic Majesty’s 
service, a near relative of the writer, 
may not be devoid of interest. 

Captain (afterwards Major) Popple- 
ton, of his Majesty’s 53rd Foot, the 
regiment detailed for service at the 
time of the emperor’s arrival on the 
Island of St. Helena, is the officer 
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alluded to, and by virtue of his position 
as daily attendant upon the emperor, 
and the officer directly responsible to 
the governor for his safe keeping, he 
was peculiarly fitted to form an esti- 
mate of his character and surround- 
ings. In a letter dated December 25, 
1815, he writes: ‘‘I expected to have 
been placed upon half-pay, but, to our 
great astonishment, we were sent to ac- 
company Bonaparte, and after a three 
months’ voyage arrived at this place 
[St. Helena]. To describe it is almost 
impossible — no landing-place but one, 
the rest of the island inaccessible — 
provisions and every article of furni- 
ture three tinres the price they are in 
England. Bonaparte is discontented, 
General Bertrand and Madame more 
so. We are at present full of all sorts 
of projects. Land is in plenty and un- 
occupied ; we may have as much as we 
want. Iam just going to begin to cul- 
tivate a garden, rear fowls, ducks, and 
pigs, with a stock of two sheep to begin 
with —a boat on the ocean to catch 
fish ; and my military duties will, I 
think, occupy my time tolerably well. 

‘¢*In the course of a week I expect 
to be a companion of Bonaparte’s. 
Two of us are appointed to act as a 
distant spy over his actions, myself 
ene. It is an occupation I should 
not seek. This morning an Indiaman 
arrived, and sails to-morrow. Bona- 
parte is literally a prisoner; he is 
guarded in all directions, and the two 
officers that are with him (7.e., Counts 
Bertrand and Montholon) all highly 
discontented, but kept in great order 
by our admiral, Sir George Cockburn.”’ 

By way of preface to Major Popple- 
ton’s second letter, dated March 15, 
1817, it may be stated that some little 
sensation had recently been occasioned 
in the island by the reputed “ losing ”’ 
of Napoleon by that officer when ac- 
companying him on one of his daily 
rides. 

Alluding to this circumstance, Major 
P. writes : — 

‘With regard to my rencontre with 
his Majesty, it is erroneously stated. 
We never exchanged a syllable. In 
consequence of his riding at a very 
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great rate, when out of my sight I lost 
him altogether, but, being perfectly 
satisfied as to his ultimate safety, I did 
not trouble myself about him, but left 
him to return to Longwood when he 
pleased. This he did in due course. I 
afterwards related what had happened 
to Admiral Sir Geo. Cockburn, and he 
desired me, if we rode out again, not to 
lose sight of the emperor, but to ride 
near him. In the course of a day or 
two he [Bonaparte] sent to me to say 
he wished to ride. I sent word to him 
that I should attend him with pleasure, 
but that for the future I should ride 
near him if I chose, not as his servant ; 
that I should behave towards him with 
every delicacy possible ; that I would 
not interrupt or listen to his conversa- 
tion ; and if a wish were expressed by 
him to be left alone it should be com- 
plied with. The horses were im- 
mediately unsaddled, his breakfast 
equipage was unloaded, and he gave 
out he was unwell. We have never 
ridden together since. A most. terrible 
business was made of it all, but not a 
word of truth in the whole of it. The 
French officers who were with him 
were determined at that time to mis- 
represent everything and to make him 
dislike the English. In this they com- 
pletely succeeded for a length of time, 
but Napoleon has for some time past 
been of a contrary opinion, and ex- 
pressed himself highly pleased with 
myself personally. I have no doubt 
but that all I desired to be told him was 
misconstrued.”’ 

Writing somewhat later, the major 
continues : — 

“T am the only responsible person 
for Napoleon. The governor has not 
seen him for many months.’’ (Wote.: 
This statement, arising from Napo- 
leon’s deeply rooted antipathy to Sir 
Hudson Lowe, is fully borne out in Dr. 
O’Meara’s **A Voice from St. He- 
lena.’’?) ‘All the China ships are 
here, and all longing to see my charge, 
but he will not see any of them. He is 
under very severe restrictions, and will 
not quit his residence. If he chooses 
to go with me he can go when he 
pleases ; but the emperor of the French 
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cannot stoop to ride with a_ British 
captain ! 

** He is not at all angry with me — on 
the contrary, he sent for me some time 
since, and told me to tell the officers of 
the 53rd Regiment that he was obliged 
to them for their delicacy towards him 
—that they were brave men, good sol- 
diers, and that he esteemed them 
much. There’s a character for you !”’ 

It may perhaps be not altogether out 
of place to give in conclusion a few 
particulars of the island itself and its 
attractions (?) as a residence, as re- 
corded by the major at this time. He 
writes : ‘I almost forget the descrip- 
tion I gave you of the island. Nothing 
would keep me in it but the position 
IThold. I hope it may be of service to 
me; but as I expect nothing I shall 
not be disappointed. Articles of every 
description are about two hundred per 
cent. dearer than in England. Butter 
3s. 6d., cheese 3s. 6d., mutton 2s. 6d., 
per pound. A good-sized chicken 5s. 
A turkey from one to two guineas. 
Beef (bad) 1s. 6d. per pound. If you 
live in a ledging-house, it is one guinea 
and a half a day. Potatoes 8s. per 
bushel. I have said quite enough to 
frighten you and your whole family ! 
Inclusive of all this, the rocks and tre- 
mendous precipices, and desolate ap- 
pearance of more than three-fourths of 
the whole island, are quite sufficient to 
disgust you with it. After this, pray, 
‘How do you like the Island of St. 
Helena ?’ I have given you a faithful 
description of it.’’ 

Shortly after the period embraced by 
the above letters the 53rd Regiment 
was replaced on the island by the 66th, 
and with the departure of -his regiment 
the gallant major’s relations with the 
emperor ceased. He, however, carried 
away with him many personal souve- 
nirs conferred upon him by the em- 
peror, serving to show, were proof 
needed, that, whilst discharging to the 
full his duties as a British officer, he in 
nowise forfeited the esteem of his 
illustrious captive, but rather enhanced 
it. 
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THE “ISLES OF SAFETY.” 


THIs isolated spot, where Captain 
Dreyfus has to serve his sentence, 
comprises three small islands off the 
coast of French Guiana, a few degrees 
north of the equator, and except a 
narrow sea frontage, are covered with 
tropical forests. The climate is simply 
murderous, certain death being the 
result of standing bareheaded in the 
sun even for an instant. From No- 
vember to June is the wet season, 
during which the average rainfall is 
one hundred and eighty inches; yet 
the temperature is never less than 
eighty-five degrees, and ‘rises to one 
hundred and fifteen degrees during the 
four dry months. Convict ships bound 
for these “Islands of the Curst’”’ gen- 
erally sail either from the Ile de Ré, 
in the Bay of Biscay, or the Ile d’ Aix 
in the Mediterranean. A month is 
occupied by the voyage, the horrors of 
which are a fit prelude to those yet to 
come. Dressed in their convict garb, 
the prisoners are confined in batches of 
fifty in great iron cages on the spar 
deck. Benches are placed round the 
sides of the cage, and hammocks are 
slung at night. By day and night they 
are watched by guards standing beside 
loaded mitrailleuses, ready to fire at 
the first sign of mutiny. Sometimes, 
indeed, such outbreaks do occur, but 
they are invariably quelled with re- 
morseless severity. The horrors of the 
passage are too repulsive for descrip- 
tion, the scenes resembling rather 
those observable a century or two back 
than what one would associate with the 
present times. On the arrival of the 
prisoners at the Iles de Salut they 
are taken to the ‘‘ Camp,’ a clearing 
occupied by strongly built, iron-barred 
huts, furnished with double rows of 
hammocks. But at night the fetid 
atmosphere within, combined with the 
noisome vapors of the outer air and 
the ever-present swarms of stinging 
insects, render any but the sleep of 
exhaustion impossible. From the mo- 
ment of his arrival the convict has no 
name. He is known only by the num- 
ber of his hammock. The new arrivals 
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are put to the most severe tasks — 
draining marshes and clearing ground 
—‘‘to break their spirits.” They are 
conducted to their work by armed 
guards, who are ordered to fire at the 
least attempt at flight. Hardly any try 
to escape, for they know that if they 
evade the bullets of the guards and 
their pursuit, it will be necessary to 
traverse the sea and the virgin forest. 
At every step will lie in wait for them 
death by hunger, by fatigue, by disease, 
or by the poisoned arrows of the na- 
tives, who receive a reward for every 
convict they bring back, dead or alive. 
Meanwhile, with bodies broken by 


their awful toil in a climate where a 
walk of a hundred yards is a formidable 
task, they labor in the blazing sun with 
spades and picks. 
hang clouds of stinging insects. 


About their heads 
Great 


jabout their 
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red ants cover their bare legs, and 
sometimes poisonous serpents twist 
ankles and inflict mortal 
wounds. They stand in trenches up 
to their knees in water and mire, and 
the exhalations rising from the earth 
consume them with fever, or set their 
teeth chattering as with cold, while the 
sweat rolls from their foreheads. Occa- 
sionally, in their despair, some of the 
convicts revolt, in the hope, which is 
seldom disappointed, of finding in the 
bullets of their custodians a relief from 
this living torture. Others again go 
mad, or end their lives by deliberately 
exposing themselves to the sun, while 
very few ever succeed in escaping. 
Indeed, only once have any fugitives 
reached civilized countries again, and 
even then their period of freedom was 
comparatively brief. 





A MEGALITHIC VILLAGE IN ALGERIA. 
—In his new report on Algeria, Sir Lam- 
bert Playfair describes a visit which he 
made to the phosphate mines of Djebel 
Dyr, near Tebessa, in the course of which, 
he says, he saw a wonderful megalithic 
village. At about a kilometre from the 
house of the manager of the mines the 
mine tramway runs along the base of a 
cliff of shell limestone about two hundred 
and forty feet high. Below is a grassy 
slope covered with stones and boulders 
which have been detached from the hill 
above. Some of them are of great size, 
being eleven or twelve metres in circum- 
ference, and they have been hollowed out 
into chambers about two metres square at 
the base. A ledge of thirty centimetres 
square has been left on all the four sides, 
and the centre has been further excavated 
to a depth of about ten centimetres. Win- 
dows have been cut in the sides, and one 
can clearly see the groove into which a 
door was fitted. The interior height of the 
chambers is about two metres. The boul- 
ders are of shell limestone, not very diffi- 


cult to cut, but still so hard that the pick 
marks in the inside are as sharp as when 
first made. On the summit of the hill 
above are megalithic tombs of the ordinary 
type—large slabs supported by upright 
stones. Sir Lambert cannot quite make 
up his mind whether these excavated boul- 
ders are habitations or tombs like the 
others. The fact that undoubted tombs 
exist in the immediate vicinity at what 
would naturally be considered the proper 
distance for the cemetery of a village in- 
duces the belief that the boulders may be 
habitations. They are provided with win- 
dows and the groove for the door only 
exists to half its height, leaving the upper 
half of the aperture to be shut ' y a ctirtain 
or hanging of some kind. Some of the 
windows are rudely made ; one wasan wily 
perfect ellipse placed high up inthe Hl, 
so as to serve also fora chimney. The in- 
terior dimensions are not much less than 
many of the native huts at the present 
day. The balance of evidence appears to 
him in favor of their having been intéRied 





as habitations. 
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